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TUESDAY, JUNE 8, 1954 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2: 13 p. m. pursuant to recess.) 

Present: Senator Kar] E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota, chair- 
man; Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; 
Senator Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant 
counsel, 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair will begin this session in the usual way, by welcoming 
the guests who have come to join us in the committee room, and telling 
you that we are happy to take care of you to the extent of the rather 
limited capacity of the committee room. 

I must call your attention to a standing rule of the committee which 
forbids any audible manifestations of approval or disapproval of any 
kind from the members of the audience, and to advise you that the 
uniformed officers of the Capitol Police who are in the room before 
you, and the plain-clothes men scattered throughout the audience, 
have standing instructions from the committee to escort immediately 
from the room, politely but firmly, any of our guests who should 
elect to violate the terms under which he entered the room; namely, 
to refrain completely from any manifestations of approval or dis- 
approval. 

§, I am sure that we can count on the continued cooperation of 
our audience in that connection. 
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The Chair would like to announce for the benefit of his colleagues 
that he is requesting Senator McClellan and Mr. Alderson, of the 
reportorial service, to meet in my office immediately after the con- 
clusion of these hearings for the purpose of making available from 
my custody in the safe, to Mr. Alderson, all of the ste notypic notes of 
all of the executive testimony that has been taken, in pursuance of 
the decision of the subcommittee to place a typewritten copy of those 
executive hearings in the office of the counsel, Mr. Jenkins, where it 
will be available to all of the members of the subcommittee or to the 
minority counsel, Mr. Kennedy. 

Since the Chair doesn’t want to do anything in the dark, I want 
to be sure that Senator McClellan is there when we empty out the 
contents of the locked cabinet in my office. The Chair would like to 
also announce to his colleagues that he is asking all principals, Mr. 
Welch, and I want you to hear this, and Senator McCarthy, and Mr. 
Cohn, he is asking all principals to this controversy, and all members 
of the subcommittee to supply to Mr. Jenkins in writing, by Thursday 
noon, a list of the witnesses that in your mind you believe should be 
called before the hearings are terminated. After that is done, then 
the Chair will suggest we have an executive meeting of the committee 
to see whether at that time when there has been ample opportunity 
to read the testimony we can agree upon a stipulated list of witnesses, 

Senator McC Le.ian. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, either of you 
or of counsel the names of the witnesses who will be called. who now 
will be called, irrespective of the requests submitted ? 

Senator Munpr. The Chair—— 

Senator McCret1an. There is no use to submit those, if you will 
announce who they are. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has no specified list in mind. He is 
going to continue, until he gets the list from his subcommittee col- 
leagues and the principals, to call the witnesses as they are proposed 
to cs by Mr. Jenkins, and we have followed the rule as you know 
not to announce publicly in advance either the identity of the wit- 
nesses to be called next or their number. 

To answer your question directly, there is no firm list prepared at 
the present time. 

Senator McCietxan. Then I will address the question to counsel, 
if he will now announce whom he intends to call before the witnesses 
are closed. So we may know, and there is no use to duplicate, if we 
know whom you have in mind to call before we close these hearings and 
ve can consider what other witnesses we might regard as necessar y: 

Mr. Jenkins. Addressing my remarks particul: arly to Senator Me- 
Clellan, I want to say this, ‘that thus far I have called each and every 
witness that I have been requested to call by Mr. Welch of the Army. 
We are now putting on the side of Senator McCarthy—one of the prin- 
cipals of Senator McCarthy’s side of this controversy has been on the 
witness stand a number of days. I have been requested to call addi- 
tional witnesses as stated by the chairman, and it has not been my 
policy to announce who they are; if it would be satisfactory with 
Senator McClellan, I would be happy to inform him and all other 
members of the committee privately now or within a few minutes the 
names of the witnesses that we expect to call before the hearings are 
conc luded. 
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Senator Munpr. The Chair thinks that would be much better than 
to relate them publicly at this time. 

Senator McCreitxan. That is entirely satisfactory to me, but we 
have had some discussions about some we know or we think we know 
are going to be called. Now, I wouldn’t want to omit those, if I sub- 
mit a list. But if I can know who is going to be called anyhow, why, 
then I could omit them. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair states that Mr. Jenkins was including 
in the list of people who are supposed to submit a list of prospective 
witnesses, so that he will have his own list before us at that time. It 
is simply an effort to try to probe the minds of all of the parties to 
the controversy, princ ipals and committee members, looking toward 
the hope that we can then meet and agree upon a stipulated list of 
witnesses, and having agreed upon that perhaps we can agree upon 
some target date for the conclusion of the hearings. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, on the question of witnesses the 
other day I discussed what means could be used to induce Senator 
Symington to testify and give the information he had about this, in 
view of the phone calls he made to Secretary Stevens, and calls which 
it appear on the surface, unless they are e xplained, that he was trying 
to induce Stevens not to come before the committee. I have gone over 
that in detail since that time, Mr. Chairman, with constitutional 
lawyers, and the general agreement is that in view of the constitutional 
provision, I cannot quote it verbatim, but it is to the effect that 
a Senator can only be made to answer for his acts upon the Senate 
floor, I don’t believe that we can force Senator Symington to testify. 

May I say I know that Senator Symington has not called for my ad- 
vice, and he perhaps won't, but if the calls are left unexplained it will 
appear to the average listener, and I know it does to the thousands of 
people who write me every day, that Senator Symington was trying 
to induce this fight. 

Now, he may not have been, and he hasn’t asked for my advice, but I 
would strongly advise him, if he did ask for advice to take the 
stand and testify. I think that would be very important testimony 
to clear up a question that as of today is in the minds of a vast number 
of people. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrnoron. May I rise to a point of personal privilege? 

Senator Munpr. You may. Then the chair is going to suggest that 
after that we get on with the interrogatory, because the last thing he 
had in his mind was to precipitate a renewal of this colloquy. He did 
want to solicit from his associates a list of witnesses that they want to 
have called. 

The Chair recognizes Symington on a point of personal privilege. 

Senator Symrneron. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

As I said before, I have no objections of any kind to saying anything 
under oath that I say not under oath, because I tell the truth. I wouk d 
be very glad to go under oath, even though it is a rather extraordinary 
situation to be a judge in a case of this character and then suddenly to 
have one of the defendants in the case demand that the judge go to the 
stand and take an oath and testify. 

I have said, however, that I would be glad to discuss this with Sen- 
ator McCarthy on the floor of the United States Senate. Since that 
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time I have checked with the leaders of the Senate on my side of the 
aisle, and they completely agree with my position. 

I have said even further that if Senator McCarthy would like 
to agree to an arrangement betiveen him and me—because I have 
nothing to hide—I am sure he doesn’t need my advice—I will make a 
talk on the floor of the Senate and then come before this committee 
and testify under oath, if he will make a talk on the floor of the Senate 
and then come before this committee and testify under oath with re- 
spect to the charges that were made against him in 1952, which were 
unanimously signed by Democratic and Republicans on the committee. 

Senator McCarruy. Will the Senator yield? Would Senator 
Symington yield? 

Senator Symrncron. Mr. Chairman, I have made my statement. If 
I still have time, I will be glad to yield. 

Senator McCarrry. I would like to ask the Senator this: I think 
he has made a very attractive offer there. I wonder if it is necessary 
for me to make a speech on the floor of the Senate. I don’t see any 
necessity for that. The question is whether or not you will testify 
before the committee. You have now said that you will go under 
oath if I am willing under oath to answer the old Benton charges of 
1952. While I think those are not re to this case, I would con- 
sent to let you or anyone question me in detail on those Benton 
charges if by so doing we can get you eaten ‘oath. 

You mention a speech on the floor of the Senate. I just wonder, 
Senator, if you couldn’t narrow your offer to make it that we both 
come before the committee. If you require that I make a speech, of 
course I can go over and make a 5-minute speech on the floor to 
get you to testify. 

Senator Syminecron. We both don’t come before this committee, 
Senator. 

Senator McCartnuy. You made an offer—— 

Senator Symineton. I am not talking about the Benton charges. 
T am talking about the charges that were made in the report that was 
signed by all members on the Democratic side and the members on the 
Republican side that had to do with the Lustron loan. It didn’t have 
anything to do with any charges that were made by Mr. Benton as far 
as the report was concerned. 

You have picked your place where you would like to take a judge off 
of a committee and have him come down and testify where you can 
interrogate him, even though you are on the defensive here, and not I. 

I say, in order that there will be not a shadow of a doubt about it, 
you have your committee here. We will go on the floor of the Senate 
and arrange a committee to hear you, and I would be willing to have 
this committee hear me. 

That is where it stands, and you can take it or leave it. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I don’t understand. Mr. Chairman, may I 
pursue this for a minute? Do I understand that your offer is to form 
a different committee and not to testify before this committee? I am 
trying to accept your offer so you will testify. 

Senator Symincron. You will have your opportunity, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be only fair, under the cireum- 
stances, if the committee that Senator McCarthy came before with 
respect to the charges against him was the committee we could discuss 
on the floor of the United States Senate, and the committee which 
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would put me under oath with respect to this hearing would be a 
committee that we would discuss before the United States Senate. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes this colloquy is getting us no 
place. 

Senator McCarruy. A point of personal privilege, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. I shall recognize just one more point of personal 
privilege on this subject. 

Senator McCarruy. This is very important, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symington this morning in executive session said that he 
would testify under oath if I ere be willing to testify in regard 
to all of the charges made in 1952. understood he meant to testify 
before this committee. No one else h as any jurisdiction of Senator 
Symington’s testimony. While I think it would be completely irrele 
vant to go into the Benton charges, the Maryland campaign, may I 
say if in that way we could induce the Senator from Missouri to 
take the stand here and take the oath, I will consent here and now to 
be questioned in detail about all of those Benton charges, the Mary- 
land campaign, everything else. 

If the Senator from Missouri is suggesting that at some time in the 
future he is going to take the floor and try and get a different com- 
mittee to find out what part he took in calling on these hearings, 
what part he took in trying to induce Mr. Stevens not to testify and 
to call off the investigation of communism, that is such an obvious 
dodge that I don’t think a single one of our jury of millions of people 
will be deceived. 

But let me repeat, Senator: You made an offer, I thought, that you 
would take the oath and testify if I would lay myself open to cross- 
examination on all of the Benton charges, all those, as you say, W hich 
were covered in that report signed by some 5 or 7 Senators—I forget 
which. 

I will accept that offer and allow myself to be fully cross-examined 
before this committee on that, even though I think it is irrelevant, 
if you will take the stand. I don’t intend to go into any of your 
activities except your activities insofar as they deal with your getting 
the Democrat political adviser, Clark Clifford, to advise Secretary 
Stevens not to come and testify and the extent to which you were suc- 
cessful. That is all I am concerned about. I am concerned about the 
issues in this case. 

However, if it takes 2 days or 5 or 10 of cross-examination about 
my past life, I will be glad to submit myself to that in order to get at 
the facts in this case—period, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will now recognize Senator Symington 
on a point of personal privilege. After that, he is going to recognize 
Senator Dirksen to continue with the 10-minute interrogatory. 

Senator Symineton. Nobody in the Senate knows more about how to 
avoid testifying than the junior Senator from Wisconsin. And every- 
body in the United States knows that that fact is true. If I come 
before this committee which today in effect voted not to hear witnesses 
that only yesterday were asked to be heard, then I certainly think 
that he should go before the committee that investigated him. To 
say that these are charges of the Maryland campaign is ridiculous. 
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I have no interest whatever in the Maryland campaign. At the 
same time that the charges with respect to the Senator from Wisconsin 
were investigated, the charges with respect to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, Mr. Benton, were investigated. It was a joint report. 

Now, he knows that he did not come before that committee even 
though he wasn’t sitting on the committee like I am now. I will be 
very glad to discuss this matter on the floor of the Senate with him, 
anytime that he would like to, and I renew my offer. 

Senator McCartuy. Just one more point of order. 

Senator Munpt. The Chair will not listen to this because we are not 
getting any place. I am sure that both of you have exhausted your 
points of personal privilege, and argument which has been running on 
now for several days. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I have an important point to 
call a point of order, then. 

Senator Munpr. What is the point of order? 

Senator McCarrny. It will just take 30 seconds. It is this, Mr. 
Chairman, that there has been a misstatement made. Mr. Symington 
has said that no one knows better than the Senator from Wisconsin 
how to avoid testifying. I have now at this time made the offer to go 
on the stand and let him question me about everything, I don’t care 
how irrelevant it is, if he will merely consent to go on the stand and 
tell us why and how it happened that, No. 1, he got the political ad- 
viser of the Democrat Party to guide under cover the Republican 
Secretary of the Army, and No. 2, while our friend, “Sanctimonious 
Stu”—— 

Senator Symrncron. Senator McCarthy, I object to that reference 
to my first name, you better go to a psychiatrist. I want no psycho- 
logical bribes from you. 

Senator McCartuy. Why, Mr. Chairman, when he was advising us 
that he wanted all of the facts laid on the table, when he was advising 
the Republicans to testify, he kept secret the fact that Mr. Stevens 
told him the day before the charges were issued, or a couple of days 
before it, there is nothing to this, and Symington nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in getting Mr. Stevens to issue those unfounded charges. That 
is all I want from Mr. Symington, and I think that he should be will- 
ing to do it when he says that I am a master at the art of avoiding be- 
ing questioned. I have been under oath here, Mr. Chairman, and I 
intend to take the oath again, and I will let him run as far afield as 
he wants to if he will only go on the stand and answer those few ques- 
tions and nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I want to reply. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington, one final time on this continu- 
ing colloquy which is ceasing to be as interesting to the rest of us as to 
the participants in it, but I will recognize Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. I will say, in all due respect to the chairman, 
it is not interesting to me, but I believe that any American has a right 
to answer when false charges like the recent charges just stated by the 
Senator from Wisconsin are made. I want again to remind him that 
what he consistently calls my staff, although I thought that I had some 
situation here with respect to this committee and the people that he has 
around him, are certainly going to get the opportunity of questioning 
me, provided the people who made that report about him which he 
studiously and carefully avoid answering over a long period of 
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months—and I now have read the record. That is the arrangement, 
and I will be glad to go through with it any time that he wants. 1 
will be glad to discuss it on the floor of the Senate any time he wants. 

Now I suggest in the interest of these hearings that the charges are 
often forgotten. The charges were: Did Senator McCarthy and 
two members of his staff use improper pressure against Mr. David 
Schine, or rather, for Mr. David Schine with the Army? The counter- 
charge was that there was blackmail on the part of the Army and the 
use of Mr. Schine as a hostage. 

Now, those are the charges that have been made. I have told Sen- 
ator McCarthy again that anybody in this Government, even a Cabinet 
member like Secretary Stevens, when they come to me the day before 
I was to leave for Europe and ask for my help, I am going to give it to 
them. 

I also was agreeable to their having the advice of a good lawyer, 
whose name seemed to fill this courtroom yesterday, and whose name 
seems to be conspicuously silent today. 

Now as far as the additional charge just made, with respect to my 
finding out from Mr. Stevens when I got back, March 6 or thereabouts, 
about an article, or rather, a group of charges which was in the press 
about Mr. Schine, I ec: alled Mr. Stevens and asked him whether or not 
he would give me the charges. On that I think it is fair to say he did 
not agree that I should have them. 

At that time, or before that or after that, I did not have the faintest, 
most remote idea that I was going to get the document until I received 
it with a letter stating in accordance with the request from Senator 
Potter, it was being sent to me; nor did I have the remotest idea that 
any charges of any kind were going to be preferred against this com- 
mittee, nor did I have the remotest idea that any countercharges were 
going to be preferred against the Army. 

What I am st: anding on now is senatorial dignity. If the leaders 
of the Senate believe that it is advisable for me to step off this com- 
mittee and go on the witness stand in order that a defendant to very 
serious charges have the right, with counsel, to interrogate me, I will 
be glad to do it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope we can get on with the hearing. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen, you have 10 minutes. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I have only 
an entreaty to members of the committee and to the principals in this 
case that we avoid all these irrelevant and extraneous matters whic : 
have no bearing on the issue before us, and that we can move on to : 
conclusion of this proceeding. That is all I have got to say. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. I pass. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Potter. 

The Chair should announce that Senator Potter has asked him to 
announce to his colleagues that he has been called out of town for the 
rest of the afternoon and will be back with us by tomorrow noon. He 
requested that there be no committee votes taken in his absence, and 
our colleagues have agreed to that, as I understand it. 

Senator Dworshak? 

Senator Dworsuax. No questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy? 
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Senator McCarrny. No questions. 
Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch or Mr. St. Clair. 


TESTIMONY OF ROY M. COHN—Resumed 


Mr. Wercnu. Mr. Cohn—— 

Senator McCarrny. May I take 2 minutes of my time on second 
thought ? 

Mr. We rcu. I take it not out of my time? 

Senator McCarruy. No; out of my time. 

I am afraid I will have to wait until I get some material. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will abide by that first thought you had 
and go ahead with Mr. Welch. Mr. Welch or Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, I have been interested in the course of this 
hearing to hear the occasional description of Mr. Stevens as a per- 
soni lity, which emanates from the Senator and from you. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wutcu. We have a difficulty about seeing each other again, Mr. 
Cohn. 

There isn’t much room for you to move, sir. Could you hitch a little 
to your left, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Wetcu. Unless that runs someone else into trouble. 

I think it was stated yesterday that the Senator spoke of Mr. Stevens 
in reasonably glowing terms. Do you remember, sir? 

Mr. Conn. I remember him speaking of Mr. Stevens, sir. 

Mr. Weicu. And you have from time to time. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. In My at connection, I would like to throw our minds 
back to, shall I say, happier days when everybody thinks happier 
thoughts and try ne ol at the individuals involved in this case as of 
the Christmas season last year. 

Will you select that as a good, happy day, sir? 

Mr. Coun. Surely, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. I happen to know that on that date the Senator sent 
5 pounds of Wisconsin cheese to the Secretary of the Army. Would 
that be consistent with your thoughts on that occasion ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I know the Senator sends a lot of Wisconsin prod- 
ucts around; yes, sir. 

Mr. Weccu. And not forgetting Mr. Adams, he sent a like quantity 
to him. As for you, Mr. Cohn, I believe you restricted yourself to 
crdinary Christmas greetings, and I don’t criticize you for it. Is that 
right, however ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I did not send gifts to either Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Wetcu. Turning to the Senator and losing for Welch, where 
I am not a candidate in the dairy States of New York and Vermont, 
I too eat Wisconsin cheese, sir. 

As of Christmas I take it that the words that I find in the record 
of yours—and you may trust me to read them correctly—“I regard 
Mr. Stevens as a fine, gentlemanly, courteous person,” would certainly 

apply, wouldn't they ? 

Mr. Coun. As far as I am concerned, sir, they still apply. Mr. 
Stevens never treated me in any way but with courtesy and I have 
always thought him to be a very fine, courteous gentleman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wetcu. He is an extremely thoughtful person, isn’t he? 

Mr. Coun. He is very pleasant, cordial. 

Mr. Wetcu. He is an extremely cordial host? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wevcn. And he is a great person ? 

Mr. Coun. I think he is, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And a kind person? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And an honorable person ? 

Mr. Coun. He is certainly gracious and kind, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. And as of Christmas 1953, remembering that season, 
it was your view that he was an honorable person ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, in view of those simple statements, * want 
to direct your attention to what I think is the toughest English in 
this case. Will you look at the memorandum you dictated on Novem- 
ber 6, Friday. 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Mr. We cn. It is No.2. Of a man that you thought was courteous 
and gentle and kind and honorable, you wrote these words: 

He— 
meaning Mr. Stevens— 
nateeieabil that we go after the Navy, Air Force, and Defense Department instead. 
We said first of all we had no evidence warranting an investigation of these 
other Department. Adams said not to worry about that, because there was 
plenty of dirt there, and they would furnish us the leads. Mr. Stevens thought 
this was the answer to his problem. 

Let me say to you again, Mr. Cohn, I think the stark nature of those 
E nglis h words th: at you us ed are the toughest things in this ease. You 
know how I like to use simple and sometimes gutter language, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Conn. I have heard your comments. 

Mr. Wetcn. Right. Isn’t this charge that I have read to you, in 
the language of the underworld, an offer of Stevens to “rat” on the 
other two services ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. It is an offer, if I can read English—strike out “offer”— 
it was a suggestion that you go after the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Defense Department, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Coun. As I have described that. 

Mr. We cu. I know you have described it. When you said you 
didn’t have any evidence, Mr. Adams spoke up brightly and said: 

Don’t worry about that, there was plenty of dirt there, and they would furnish 
us the leads. Mr. Stevens thought this was the answer to his problem, 

Can that mean anything else, Mr. Cohn, except that Stevens offered 
to betray the other two services, and that Adams would help turn up 
the dirt and furnish the leads? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I think it means just what it says. 

Mr. Wetcn. Isn’t that what it says? 

Mr. Coun. No,sir. I think I have described the conversation. 

Mr. Wetcu. Do you want to soften these words which seem to me 
sotough? Iam glad to have you soften them. 
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Mr. Coun. I don’t think it is a question of softening them, Mr. 
Welch. I think it is a question of understanding the context in which 
they were said, and what happened at that meeting. Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Adams wanted us to just go someplace else and leave their 
Department alone for a while. ‘They felt that if we spread things 


around and let them alone for a while and spread things around so 
it the Army was not singled out, so it — look as though the 


Army was being singled out and that other branches were included as 


well, it would not point things so directly at their Department, which 
| assume they were trying to represent as best they could. It was in 
those contexts that those statements were made, and the ‘y were made. 

Mr. Wetcnu. But the other place to which they v anted you to go 

is the brother or the sister services, as you wished to name them. 
That is to say here was Stevens the Secretary of the Army, and he 
said in substance, “Sic your dogs on the Navy,” or “Sic your dogs on 
the Air Force, and I will have John Adams stand by and furnish the 
leads and there is plenty of dirt.” Wasn’t it just that simple? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wencnu. Well, he certainly said, Adams said in his presence, 
Adamis said not to worry, there is plenty of dirt there, and they would 
furnish us the leads. 

Mr. Cohn, did you ever have a finer informer offered to you than 
this highly placed mer retary of the Army who said to you in sub- 
stance, “I will rat on the other two services, Stevens and 1 or Adams, 
and I will furnish you the dirt and the leads, and you crucify them 
and let us alone.” 

Mr. Conn. That was never said, sit 

Mr. Weccu. I understand the word “crucify” was never said? 

Mr. Conn. No, su 

Mr. Wexrcu. But could anything be plainer than that this fine 
courteous gentleman offered himself as the prize informer of all time, 
one placed on the Cabinet level. Isn't it fair to say that that is exactly 
the offer he made? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think it happened quite that way, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wercu. I don’t care how it happened. I am talking about the 
English you used. Didn’t you say, sir, in the plainest of English in 
this memorandum, of this fine courteous gentleman, that he offered 
to be a traitor to the other two services ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don’t believe I used the word “traitor” then 
or at any other time about Mr. Stevens, and I don’t use that word 
how. 

Mr. Wevcn. If this memorandum of yours means what it seems 
to me to say, it means just what I have said and that is that Adams 
would furnish the dirt and Adams would furnish the leads and you 
could investigate the other two branches and Stevens and Adams 
could lean back and breathe deeply and softly. Isn’t that what that 
means ? 

Mr. Coun. Not exactly, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, if it doesn’t mean that, do you want now to 
change its meaning to something other than what seems to be the 
fair meaning of it? 

a oun. No, sir, I want to let the meaning stand as what it 
actually 1s. 
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Mr. Wetcn. And do you want to go on telling us that as of 
Christmas, 1953, after Stevens had offered to rat on his sister services, 
you regarded him as a fine courteous gentleman ? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, your time has expired and the witness 
may answer the question. 

Mr. Coun. The answer to the question is this, Mr. Welch: You 
put some words in there which I have never used, such as “crucify,” 
and “traitor,” and things like that. What Mr. Stevens had suggested 
we do was just not single out the Army, and he felt the Army was 
being singled out as a target of the investigation, and he thought if 
we could spread it around, and include in other branches of the mili- 
tary, wherein there were the same situations, and problems which 
the Army had, that would not leave him out in such bold relief. 
That was what his suggestion was. 

These other words, and characterizations are yours and not mine. 
I think that I was very careful to say which was the fair and the 
honest thing to say on direct examination, or at the very beginning 
of my testimony, that neither Mr. Stevens nor Mr. Adams ever sug- 
gested to me that there would be false information or that they wante ed 
any untrue or unfair or false thing done concerning the Navy and the 
Air Force or any place else. They wanted us to spread this thing 
around so that they would not be the whole target of what they 
regarded as an embarrassing situation. That is what it is, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Jenkins, you have 10 minutes, 

Mr. Jenkins. Pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will pass in an effort to recapture some 
of the time we lost earlier this afternoon and save it for Mr. Welch’s 
questions. 

Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Cohn, let us get back to the FBI just a 
minute or two. I think we were discussing the two documents at the 
time my time expired before, and I was trying to help point up this, 
one of the most serious problems, I think, and controversies if there is 
such between some of the legislative and some of the executive 
branches of the Government. I am trying to ascertain, and you 
stated your views very clearly to Mr. Welch on some aspects of this, 
but what I am trying to ascertain is whether we can get by legal 
processes from this committee documents that are marked classified 
or secret or confidential which prohibits them from being released 
insofar as the executive can control them. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. We can obtain some such documents. 

Senator McCietian. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Conn. We can get certain such information ; yes, sir 

Senator McCLetian. You can get it by subpena ? 

Mr. Conn. Well, without even subpena, sir, there have been docu- 
ments 

Senator McC.etxian. But I am talking about one that will not be 
released, and you can’t get any documents you want from the FBI, 
and you know that. 

Mr. Conn. We can’t get any for this reason, sir, that the important 
reason for keeping FBI reports in their original form from inspection 
by committees or things of that kind is first of all that FBI reports 
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will frequently contain the name of FBI informants, and if there were 
publications of the name of those informants that would eliminate 
that source of information to the FBL. 

Senator McCiertian, Aren’t there many documents down there 
that are marked confidential that do not contain names of informants? 

Mr. Coun. There might be, sir. 

Senator McCLetLan. Don’t you know that to be a fact? 

Mr. Coun. I would say this, Senator McClellan: I have never seen 
a full FBI document which does not either directly or indirectly con- 
tain the name or identification of an informant; no, sir. They usually 
use, their investigative reports are usually based on information given 
to them and they will usually, I think this is a matter of record, they 
will usually begin with a reference direct or very often indirect to the 
informant from whom the information might come. 

Senator McCLetian. Some of them use code names, do they not? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; they use symbols, they are the usual thing in 
the case of certain names. 

Senator McCietzan. The point I am trying to male, and I think you 
know what it is, is do you feel that this committee has a right to get 
those documents otherwise if it can’t get them by subpena; if they 
can’t get them legally by subpena do you feel we have a right to get 
them otherwise ? 

Mr. Conn. You are talking now, Senator—— 

Senator McCretxan. I am talking about classified documents in 
the FBI 

Mr. Coun. We have no right to get any documents directly from 
the FBI; no, sir. 

Senator McCLetxian. Directly from the FBI? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator McCietxian. But if you can do it indirectly ? 

Mr. Conn. It isn’t a question of doing it indirectly, Senator Mc- 
Clellan; you have an additional step. You have the documents and 
the reports and the information forwarded to a Government agency. 
If that Government agency fails to act on the basis of this FBI ‘infor- 
mation which has come to it, it is not so much important for us to get 
the FBI document or the document from the other agency, it is 1m- 
portant for us to know that the agency has mishandled a situation. 
As I say, protected Communists or—— 

Senator McCLe.uan, It is originally an FBI doc ‘ument, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. A document sent to another agency ? 

Senator McCLetian, Yes. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCie.ian. It is an FBI document, and it is still marked 
“confidential” when it goes there, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. This letter you are talking about, Senator, was marked 
confidential.” 

Senator McCietian. That is not the character I am talking about, 
not in that category. You know that. 

Now I notice one thing that is pretty significant, and that is—I 
am not criticizing anybody, and I am simply trying to bring or focus 
on this thing—this difficulty that we are confronted with in the hope 
that we may resolve it. 


ifs 
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Now, you have a two-and-a-third-page document here purporting 
to be, or probably conceded to be, a document containing vital infor- 
mation out of a 15-page document; is that true 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCieitian. Now, I notice when it is presented here, coun- 
sel would not read it, and no member of this committee would read 
it, and yet it is a committee document. 

If that document, or if this committee is legally entitled to it, 
and to the use of it, for the life of me I can’t see any reason why 
members of the committee wouldn't read it and counsel wouldn’t take 
it and use it. 

Mr. Conn. I thought it was overcaution, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Don’t you see that is the very problem that 
is presented, whether that constitutes a legal presentation, and a legal 
use of an FBI document or not? I thought it was a little bit signifi- 
cant that not a member of this committee would touch it under those 
circumstances. 

Now, your contention is that they have a perfect right to it and 
to use it ; 

Mr. Conn. My contention, Senator McClellan—— 

Senator McCietian. Is that correct? 

Mr. Conn (continuing). Is that this committee has a perfect right 
and a duty to investigate instances in which the executive has failed 
to act on information just like that. 

Senator McCLetian. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Conn. Just like this very case that you are talking about 
here. 

Senator McCie.ian. Just answer the question. You know what 
an evasive witness is. I said this committee, do you think that this 
committee and the members of this committee have a right to use that 
document to carry out the functions of this committee ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, you are talking about evasive. I am trying not 
to be evasive. You are asking me a question 

Senator McCiettan. You can answer that. 

Mr. Conn. You are asking me some questions, Senator McClellan, 
which raise very long and complicated questions. 

Senator McCiettan. You ought to be able to answer yes or no. 

Mr. Conn. They raise long and complicated questions, sir, and 
some of which I am probably not even qualified to answer, and I am 
doing the best I can to give you the information on it. These are 
the type of questions and the area within which I would be over my 
head if I tried to give you a yes or no answer. 

Senator McCie.ian. So your contention is you don’t know? 

Mr. Coun. My contention is not that I don’t know, sir. My con- 
tention is that it is a problem which requires a good deal of explora- 
tion. I can discuss with you individual cases, individual 

Senator McCretian. I am talking about this particular case. We 
need not wander around. Just take this one. Are we entitled, under 
your theory, in your view of the law, to use that document for the 
full purposes and functions of this committee, or were the members 
of the committee right in declining to use it? 
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Mr. Conn. 1 think the members, sir, if you press me on that, I 
think the members of the subcommittee were perhaps overcautious in 
not looking at this document. 

Senator McCrietitan. You think they could have used it ? 

Mr. Coun. I think they could. 

Senator McCietian. That is all I asked you, and you could have 
answered that “ves” or “no,” 

Mr. Conn. I think there would have been no harm in the members 
of the committee looking at the document. 

Senator McCretian. Let me ask you one or two other questions, 
and then I am through. 

I believe you said that you have had access to FBI documents here- 
tofore. 

Mr. Coun. I have,sir. That was when I was with the Department 
of Justice, I had. 

Senator McCrettan. That was while you were with the Depart- 
ment of Justice ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. while I was there: that is right. 

Senator McCietian. That is what I said. You did have access to 
them then, such as in those files that were transferred to you to carry 
out your official duties? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. You have access only in those cases where 
documents pertained to those cases that were assigned to you; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Conn. No, not exactly, sir. I was for a good period of time 
the confidential assistant to the United States district attorney up in 
New York, which was the largest and busiest United States attorney’s 
office in the country, and as such I acted for him in a good many 1in- 
stances, 

Senator McCietian. Just answer it this way. I am not trying 
to pin down any details. You had access to any FBI documents you 
wanted to while you were in the district attorney’s office, and also while 
in the Justice De partment? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; any relevant to any matters pending in an 
oflice in which I was working; yes, sir. 

Senator McCie.ian. That is correct. Did you have access to them 
in the Rosenberg case ? 

Mr. Coun. I couldn’t have gotten the conviction without them, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Did you have access to this 15-page document 
in the Rosenberg case? Was it a part of the file ? 

Mr. Coun. This one here? 

Senator McCietian. Yes, sir; this 15-page document that is in 
this case. 

Mr. Conn. I have never seen it in my life, sir. 

Senator McCLe.tian. It was not in the file? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator McCtetian. So you had no access to it? 

Mr. Coun. I could not. 

Senator McCieiian, Although it referred to some aspects of that 
case, you didn’t h: ave sce fit of it or the use of it ? 

Mr. = No, sir. I believe—I don’t know what the dates are. 
I be lev ve that that document was prepared after the Rosenberg prose- 
cution. 
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Senator McCietian. You never had the use of it then or had access 
to it and did not see it while you were in the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Coun. I never saw it in my life, and I have not seen this 15- 
page document to this day. 

Senator McCietitan. You haven't seen it? 

Mr. Coun. I have not. 

Senator McCretian, So the information in here, in the two-and-a- 
third page document, is information that was obtained other than 
any information you obtained while you were in the District Attor- 
hey ’s oflice or in the Department of Justice ? 

Mr. Coun. You are right, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. You had never seen the document? 

Mr. Conn. I had never seen it, sir. 

Senator McCretian. The fact that you had been in the Depart- 
ment and you had said that you had access to FBI files prompted 
me to ask you that quest ion. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. Because you could have had, it was highly 
probable that you could have had access to it while you were there in 
the Department. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, for this reason, Senator McClellan: I believe 
that we had from Director Hoover—— 

Senator McCietian. I thought it should be cleared up. 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Senator McCietian. Here was the implication. You were there 
in the Department and had access to FBI files. I thought you should 
state under oath one way or the other whether you did have access to 
this document or did not. 

Mr. Conn. Senator, Mr. Hoover in his letter or communication to 
this committee made it very clear that the distribution of this particu- 
lar 15-page document was, | believe, 1 copy to the Army, 1 copy to 
the Air Force, and the other copy stayed in the FBI. 

Senator McCietitan. You have answered all I wanted to know. 
You didn’t have it and didn’t see it ? 

Mr. Conn. Senator, I am very glad to tell you under oath I never 
saw it in my life before I came with the committee; no, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsuAak. No questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Just one question. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Do you think FBI documents such as the 214- 
page document should be turned over to newspapermen ? 

Mr. Conn. Turned over to what, sir? 

Senator Jackson. ‘To newspapermen. 

Mr. Conn. By whom, sir? 

Senator Jackson. Iam just asking. By anyone. 

Mr. Coun. No; 1 don’t, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The reason I asked, 1 read something in the 
paper that a newspaperman, at least one, had a copy of it. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, you can read a lot of things in the papers. I don’t 
know if any newspaperman had a copy of it or not. I have never 
seen it published anyplace. 
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Senator Jackson. No. It doesn’t matter whether it was published. 

I asked the question: Do you think that such a document labeled 

“Confidential”—I am referring to the 214-page document that was 

offered in evidence, that was a watered-down version of the 15-page 
document which was offered in evidence on cross-examination. Do 
you think that document, which bore the label “Confidential,” which 
is the highest classification the FBI puts on a document, should be 
turned over to a newspaperman? I didn’t say anything about 
published. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Cohn, we have been having a lot of con- 
versation here about documents. Let’s get down to this specific docu- 
ment. We are talking now about a 214- or 214-page document which 
I believe could be properly described as a wi arning from the FBI to 
Army Intelligence that there were potential espionage agents in the 
important radar laboratory. Is that right? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. And one of the men mentioned in that docu- 
ment was Aaron Coleman. Right? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartruy. The document was headed, the one we re- 
ceived was headed “Espionage—R,” meaning “Espionage—Russian” ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Prior to the time we received that document 
until we started to hold hearings, Aaron Coleman still had access to 
the radar material at Fort Monmouth; right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. He wasstill working at Fort Monmouth. 

Senator McCarrny. Is it correct that one theory of defense which 
we have is that we build a huge radar screen, and Nike—I am not talk- 
ing about anything secret—to use a machine called “Nike,” or how- 
ever you pronounce it. When radar picks up the enemy plane, Nike 
locks upon it and it fires automatically and knocks it out of the air. 
That is one of the developments which has been made public. We 
know there are many other developments which have not been made 
public. 

Is it correct, Mr. Cohn, to assume that if there are espionage agents 
at Fort Monmouth, that that could well mean the loss of a war to this 
country ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. In other words, next to your atomic-bomb 
installations, it is pretty difficult to think of anything any more im- 
portant or anything more secret than our radar experimentation and 
laboratories, is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. One is the offense and the other is the defense. 
It is very hard to—— 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask you this: In this 214-page docu- 
ment do you feel there was any security information ? 

In other words, did it give the names of any informants, any of the 
investigative techniques of the FBI or anything like that ? 

Mr. Coun. As I recall it, it did not, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you feel that this committee had an abso- 
lute duty upon the receipt of that document, which was only one of 
many, apparently, sent by the FBI to the Army Intelligence, that we 
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had a duty which we couldn't duck to proceed to expose what was 
referred to in that document as espionage—R, or espionage—Russian ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I thought we had a duty to go into the situation of Com- 
munist infiltration in those radar laboratories; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. As far as you know, at the time we received 
that document, none of the individuals named in it had been suspended 
even though apparently it was available to all of the security officers 
at Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. Let me answer it to you this way, Senator, the best I can 
without having the document before me. ‘There were a number of 
people named in that document with derogatory information who are 
still working at the radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth and who 
had not been suspended but who have now been suspended since we 
began our investigation. 

Senator McCarrny. Let’s see if I can recap the Fort Monmouth 
situation as you know it. 1 realize we have been denied the positive 
information from the military so we have to take it piecemeal. Is it 
roughly correct that over the past number of years prior to our 
investigation there were some 35, I believe, the figure roughly was 
35, individuals who were suspended by the commanding officer, most 
of them found unfit to serve by the First Army Loyalty Board. 

Then they appealed to the screening board in the Pentagon and 
almost without exception—I believe there are two exceptions—they 
were v2 back to work in the secret radar laboratory. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. You were told in my presence by people high 
in the cee that the top screening board had been almost con- 
sistently oe the cases of people against whom there was power- 
tul evide = of Communist activity and overruling the finding of 
disloyalty by lower boards and idninoalliiie officers; yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Just 1 or 2 other questions. It seems — that 
I find myself more or less in the role of defense attorney for Mr, 
Stevens, which is unusual for me, but Mr. Welch intimated that Mr. 
Stevens offered to “rat” on the Air Force, and rat on the Navy and 
offered to be a traitor to the other services. Is it not correct, Mr. Cohn, 
that there was no such an offer made, and that all Mr. Stevens or Mr. 
Adams offered to do was to give us information of what they thought 
was wrong-doing and that there was nothing of a ratting nature in- 
volved, and nothing that you would even remotely refer to as treason or 
being a traitor? 

Mr. Conn. Absolutely not, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. In other words, they were offering the informa- 
tion which any loyal American should get ? 

Mr. Conn. I certainly _ nothing in there, sir, which would justify 
the words which Mr. Welch suggested. 

Senator McCarrny. And asa final question, would you and I agree 
that when Mr. Welch intimates that Mr. Stevens was trying to “rat” 
on the other services, that is about as unfair a thing as has been said 
about Mr. Stevens either in or out of this committee room ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarity. I have nothing further. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch or Mr. St. Clair, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wetcu. Once more, Mr. Adams said at that interview, and I am 
looking at your memorandum: 


There was plenty of dirt there. 
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Did Adams say that ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicu. Where did he mean there was plenty of dirt ? 

Mr. Coun. In these other branches of the military. 

Mr. Wetcu. In the Air Force and the Navy ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. And he said, “They.” Who do you mean by “they”? 

Mr. Conn. I would apply that to Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Weicu. And Mr. Stevens. Is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. I would say, sir, that you are probably caught by my 
improper use of the pronoun there. 

Mr. Wetcu. You haven't used a pronoun improperly; have you, sir? 

Mr. Coun. I might very well have. 

Mr. Wetcn. Do you want to tell us you did? 

Mr. Conn. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Wetcu. Do you want to say you used an improper pronoun ? 

Mr. Coun. I am sure | have used a lot of them improperly. 

Mr. Wetcu. What do you think the word “they” refers to unless it 
refers to Stevens and to Adams? 

Mr. Conn. | think it referred to Mr. Adams and his organization, 
the people who work with him. He was going to get us the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wetcu. And now he refers to Adams; doesn’t he? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, he does 

Mr. Wetcu. And, “They would furnish us the leads.” 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wevcu. Did he say that? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, he did. 

Mr. Wetcu. Then, isn’t is just this simple: He says there is plenty 
of dirt in the other two services. He says that; is that right? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wevcu. And “We will furnish you the leads,” that is right, 
isn't it? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Wetcu. That is precisely what they said? 

Mr. Coun. It is precisely—it is certainly the substance of what they 
said. 

Mr. Wexcu. Now, Mr. Cohn, let us not duck it. If you had taken 
that offer, you could from then on when you wished go over to Stevens 
and Adams and say, “We are in the other two services, and we are 
going soft with you, but come on, kids, let us see the dirt and the 
leads. % 

You would have had a right to say that; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think we would have said it that way, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. And they had promised to show you the dirt and the 
leads; haven’t they ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, I think that that is an assumption. 

Mr. Weicu. And you want to say that doesn’t sound to you like 
ratting ? 

Mr. Cony, Sir 

Mr. Wetcu. Just tell me. Doesn’t that sound to you like ratting? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I would like to say that I can tell you what was 
said on that occasion and leave it. 
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Mr. Wercu. You just told me that they said there was plenty of 
dirt and they would erie the leads? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, si 

Mr. Weicn. And now I am asking you, Mr. Colin, as one man to 
another, doesn’t that soun . to you like ratting? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I don’t think of it that way. 

Mr. Wetcu. You don’t think j tis? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think of that word. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, will you look at page 1866 of the record, 
which is volume 10, 

Mr. Coun. Sure, I will get it right away. Why don’t you go ahead 
and start reading it? 

Mr. Weicu. No, because I want you to look at it, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Senator Munpr. Time out while we are finding the record. 

Mr. Wetcn. Mr. Cohn, have you the page ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, I have it. 

Mr. Wetcu. May I say, Mr. Cohn, this isn’t an instance of where 
T am cong to say now look at your testimony and compare this. 
This is a page where if you will look back, I think 2 ) pages, you will 
finding looking at 1864 

Mr. Coun. I have looked there already. It was Senator Me- 
Carthy speaking. 

Mr. Wetcu. Senator McCarthy was speaking ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wercu. And I am looking at the last full paragraph on page 
1866, and I call your attention to ne e words, of the Senator: 

I received information also to the effect—and Roy checked with me on this— 
that in 1949 there was a report made of the same nature from the FBI. 

Did you check with the Senator on this while he testified 4 

Mr. Coun. Now, let me see. Can I go back a moment? What is 
the question, Mr. Welch ? 

Mr. Wertcu. The question is: The Senator asked you to check with 
him, you notice that and he says, “And Roy checked with me on this.” 
And you notice wager words ? 

Mr. Conn, Yes, Sl] 

Mr. Wetcu. Then eee says that in 1949 there was a report made of 
the same nature from the FBI. My question to you is, Did you check 
with him, as he testified ? 

Mr. Conn, I think what happened, Mr. Welch, was the Senator 
turned to me and said, “Follow this and see if I am correct.” 

Mr. Wetcn. Check with me? 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Wercn. ‘There is no mystery about this, Mr. Cohn. Of course, 
we all gather from that that in 1949 there was an FBI report of the 
same nature; don’t we? 

Mr. Coun. I would say that the page shows that the point of the 
thing was that there were a number of warnings from the FBI. 

Mr. Wetcu. ‘That is what 1 wanted to develop. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. There was one in 1949 from the FBI, is that right 4 

Mr. Coun. As far as I know, it is, sir. 

Mr. Wexcu. And you or the Senator have it? 
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Mr. Conn. No, sir, I don’t think we have it. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, you had at some time, did you not? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Notice the next phrase, “complaining of what would 
appear to be espionage.” Do you notice that phrase? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir: I noticed it, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Then September 15, 1950, did you check with the Sena- 
tor when he spoke those words ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t remember whether I did or not. 

Mr. Wencu. The FBI report of that date. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welch, we didn’t have FBI reports, what I was 
checking against as I recall, we had some memoranda in the files giv- 
ing the dates of FBI warnings, and not setting forth the details of 
the warnings. We had in other words I think there are two or three 
or four memoranda which say that in the following years, in some 

‘ases you get it exact date and in some cases the month, the FBI sent 
warnings to G-2 inthe Army about this situation. 

Mr. Wercu. All right. Now let me read this whole sentence to 
you, and then come back over it again, and may I, Mr. Cohn, because 
I have certainly got a very wrong impression from it in view of what 
you are now apparently saying 

Mr. Coun. Iam sorry, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. To go back a ways, and read for several lines. The 
Senator says: 





Received information also to the effect— 
and check with me on this— 
that in 1949 there was a report of the same nature from the FBI, 

Now that clearly is a reference to a 1949 FBI report, is it not? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

Complaining of what would appear to be apparently espionage; and Septem- 
ber 15, 1950, on October 27, 1950, December 1950, and again December of 1950, 
and again June 5, 1951, and January 26, 1951, and I believe that is the one we 

e here, February 13, 1951; February 19, 1952, and June of 1952, and Septem- 
her of 1952 and January of 1953, and April 1, 1958, and April 21, 1953. And the 
young man who gave me this information was deeply disturbed. That is why 
he gave it, because there was no action taken by the Army to get rid of the 
individuals after the FBI had given a complete report. 

Do you read that with me? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, Iam right with you, Mr. Welch. 

Senator McCartny. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. A point of order? 

Senator McCarruy. A request to the Chair. May I request that 
the Chair now ask whoever is in charge, Mr. Adams or Mr. Welch, or 
Mr. Stevens to check the reports and see whether or not the dates that 
I gave are accurate, and whether or not they received warnings on 
those days, whether they had to do with alleged espionage at Fort 
Monmouth. I think that that is very important because I gather 
Mr. Welch here is trying to create the i impression that because I did 
not have the documents physically in my possession, that they might 
not have been existent, and I think it is very important now, Mr. 
Chairman, to know that those documents were in existence, and if 
they were not in existence, the record should be clear. 
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IT wonder if Mr. Welch wouldn’t have his clients make a search and 
tell us tomorrow morning whether or not those dates are correct. 

Mr. Wetcu. I will tell you this, Senator, if there are FBI reports 
of the nature that you talk about and the dates you give, under my 
conception of the law, I will tell you nothing about them because I 
believe an FBI report that is marked “confidential” is confidential. 

Senator McCarrny. May I ask the Chair to do this: Mr. Chair- 
man, will you order— — 

Senator Munpr. In response to your earlier request, the Chair re- 
calls approximately that same question was asked of either Mr. Adams 
or Mr. Stevens many days back in the testimony, at which time they 
agreed to check the files and determine whether or not those specific 
reports were there. They were not going to disclose their contents. 
They were simply going to indicate whether or not the information 
Was in their possession. 

The Chair does not know whether that request has been complied 
with. He says that subject to his memory. He will ask our staff to 
go back in the record and determine whether or not such a request 
was made and accepted, and if it was, then he thinks the information 
should be forthcoming. 

Mr. Coun. Senator Mundt, this rings a bell. I did furnish, I think, 
a written memorandum to somebody over on Mr. Welch’s staff giving 
the dates of these FBI communications the best I could fix them. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes that that question was asked 
and that we were told we would get the information. We will hold 
that in abeyance until our staff has a chance to check the record. 

Mr. Welch? 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, when the Senator asked you to check with 
me on this, with what did you check, sir? 

Mr. Coun. I think I had there, Mr. Welch—and I don’t have a 
present recollection—I think I probably had there a memorandum 
which is in our files which sets forth a sort of chronology of communi- 
cations between the FBI and the Army concerning the Fort Mon- 
mouth radar laboratory Communist infiltration situation. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did you get that from the young man who was deeply 
disturbed ? 

Mr. Conn. I believe that came to the Senator from this young man. 

Mr. Wetcn. The young man who was deeply disturbed ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. I may have misunderstood this record, sir. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did he or did he not give you some of the documents? 

Mr. Coun. No. So far as I know, Senator McCarthy would have 
to answer this, sir. To my knowledge the only one he gave was the 
one we have here. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Of January 26, 1951? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. I think, as Senator McCarthy said a little earlier 
in what you read, I received information also to the effect that there 
was a report, and so on and so forth. I think, as I recall it, that he 
told us that on such-and-such dates, reports had been sent over, there 
had been communications back and forth, in which the FBI had 
warned about the situation of Communist infiltration at Fort Mon- 
mouth. 
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Mr. Wetcu. When this informant gave you and the Senator the 
one dated January 26, 1951— 
Mr. Coun. He gave it to the Senator, sir. 
Mr. Wetcn. He gave it to the Senator. You must have learned 
out it promptly ¢ 
Mr. Conn. I don’t know how soon thereafter I learned about it. 
Mr. Wevcu. Did you learn the date of these other ones that appear 
1 the record here ? 
Mr. Coun. I did learn that at some time, yes, sir. 
Mr. Wevicu. Did you ask this informant for those ? 
Mr. Conn. No, I did not. 
Mr. Weicn. Did the Senator ever ask for them ? 
Mr. Coun. I don’t know, sir. 
Senator Munpt, Mr. Welch, your time has expired. 
Mr. Jenkins? 
Mr. Jenkins. 1 pass, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Munpr. The Chair will pass. 
Senator McClellan ¢ 
Senator McCiectan. Mr. Cohn, just one other question to clear 
the record. 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Senator McCietian. On page 5354 of the testimony yesterday—— 

Mr. Conn. Why don’t you go ahead, Senator ? 

Senator McCrietian. First, I will ask you if you have any special 
interest in Mr. Schine ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know what you mean by “special interest.” He 
isa friend of mine. 

Senator McCrietian. I mean in friendship or anything else which 
would bind you to him closer than to the ordinary friend. 

Mr. Conn. Nothing. He is one of a number of very good friends 
whom I have. I am fortunate to have a large number. 

Senator McCiettan. Now I want to read you this testimony on 
page 5384 of the record of yesterday. Mr. Jenkins, as I recall, was 
reading from one of the monitored calls of Senator McCaarthy. 


a 


— 


It is one of the few things I have seen him completely unreasonable about. 


‘That is quoted from Senator McCarthy’s telephone call, and “him” 
refers to you, as I understand it. 

He thinks Dave should be a general and work from the penthouse of the 
Waldorf. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Your boss testified tothat. That is, that is his 
statement. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator McCLeLLan, Would you say that is true or not true? 

Mr.Coun. No; I don’t believe he has testified to that yet, sir. 

Senator McCietian. That is a statement that is sworn to here in 
the record. This is sworn testimony that he said it. 

Mr. Coun. That is one statement in a lot of statements in the course 
of this phone conversation. 

Senator McCiettan. You can take any of the others you want to 


and answer as tothem. I am just asking you about that, if it js true 
or false. 
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Mr. Conn. Is it true or false that Senator McCarthy said that to 
Secretary Stevens? 

Senator McCieLtian. No. Is what he said true? 

Mr. Coun. That I was completely unreasonable ? 

Senator McCLentian. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. I will say this, sir: As I explained before, we have had 
discussions about staff problems, and I did make the point that I 
thought Schine was—— 

Senator McCriettan. Do you consider that you were completely 
unreasonable ? 

Mr. Conn. No: I cid not th } k I was being omplete ly unreasol able. 

Senator McCienian. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Coun. No; I did not. 

Senator McCienian. He says that you thought that Dave should 
be a general and work out of the penthous se of the Waldorf. You 
don’t think that, do you? 

Mr. Coun. No, of course not. And I never said it and Senator 
McCarthy never said that seriously here, sir. 

Senator McCierran. You mean Senator McCarthy never said that ? 

Mr. Conn. I never heard of a general working from a penthouse 
in the Waldorf. 

Senator McCreiian. Of course. That is an exaggeration. That 
is an extreme. But you don’t say Senator McCarthy didn’t say that. 
It has been sworn here. 

Mr. Conn. Sure he might have said it, sir. He probably did. 

Senator McCrietnan. You think that was just facetious? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think it is a question of being facetious, sir. I 
think if you read the whole conversation you would see that it was 
certainly a good-natured conversation. 

Senator McC iet.an. I thought we read them all as far as we had 
them monitored. ‘They read mine. 

Mr. Coun. I am saying, sir, if you read the whole conversation, 
I think you will see that there was light talk and kidding back and 
forth. 

Senator McCieiian. | realize the last part of it is facetious, but 
the first part of that statement wouldn't appear to be there facetious. 
He found you very unreasonable about Dave Schine. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Conn. Senator, this was the question of finishing up the com- 
mittee work, Whether I was completely unreasonable or not in think- 
ing he had to do the work is somethin, sir, which I would rather have 
you ask Senator McCarthy about. 

Senator McCuietian. Senator McCarthy is going to testify. 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Senator McCienian. He will be subject to question on this point. 
I want to get your version of it before you leave the stand. 

Mr. Conn. All right, sir. My testimony is that I don’t think I was 
unreasonable in believing that he had to write these reports and finish 
this work: no, sir. 

Senator McCieritan. Do you know why the statement was made 
that you were unreasonable ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I would imagine it was made then, sir, because Senator 
McCarthy thought I was unreasonable and some of this work might 
be done without Dave Schine. That is my interpretation; what my 
interpretation would be. 
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Senator McCietian. That is all. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. I have no questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson / 

Senator Jackson. I have no questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuak. I have no questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy? 

cee McCarrny. I have just a half-minute, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Welch, I gathered, and I am sure not purposely so, I thought was try- 
ing to create the impression that I claimed to have all of those F BI 
documents, the dates of which were given. He said he misunderstood 
the testimony, and I would suggest to Mr. Welch then that he read the 
request which I made at that time, and I requested at that time, as I 
recall, to have the Army intelligence check and see whether those 
were the correct dates and whether those were not FBI documents, 
and as I say, I am sure it is an honest mistake on your part, Mr. Welch. 

But you, I fear, created the impression that I had said that we had 
all of those documents in our possession, which is not true. I have 
nothing further. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn, I was misled, and is the two and a quarter 
page document from the FBI that we kicked around this room the only 
FBI confidential top secret document you or the Senator or anyone 
on your staff ever received ? 

Mr. Conn. You mean pertaining to this subject matter here, sir? 

Mr. oes Yes; or any FBI documents. 

Mr. Conn. I can’t say anyone, sir. I can say as far as I know it is 
the only one we received in connection with this list here, and as I 
understand it the fellow came in and said that there were reports on 
such and such years, and such and such dates, and here is one of 
them, or here is part of one of them, or whatever it is. I think that 
is the only one we got there. 

Now, there have been, I think, a small number of instances in 
which we have received officially FBI information on matters of some 
little importance. 

Mr. Wetcu. Could I ask you, sir—strike that out. Some weeks 
ago, in this room, the Senator said over the radio, “I want to notify 
Government employees that they may bring such documents to me, 
and that I will never reveal their names.” Do you remember that, 
sir? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t remember him saying that; no, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. I could find it for you. 

Mr. Conn. “Such documents” I don’t believe he said that, sir, and 
I believe that he said Government employees bringing information 
concerning laxity and failure to act in the executive branch. 

Mr. Wetcu. In a moment, I will look up the reference, and I may 
slightly overstate it, but my question to you is this: Since those words 
went out over the radio, has there been an increase in your intake of 
information from informants? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, you would have to ask Senator McCarthy what he 
has received. I frankly must admit that I have not been able to 
keep up to date with the subcommittee work and the investigation of 
Communists because all of my time has been taken up in connection 
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how much of it has come in during the past couple of weeks 

Mr. We tcn. I think it would be of some interest to know whether 
yr not the flow of information from informants has increased or di- 
minished or stayed constant. Is there any way to tell us since that 
got discussed ? 

Senator Munpr. The Chair suggests you ask that question of Sena- 
tor McCarthy when you have him on the sta1 ‘d| 
the one who would know. 

Mr. Wetcu. I judge the Senator has been busy, too. 

Let me ask you this, Mr. Cohn. <As I understand it, and let us see 
if we can’t get this down quite simply—as I understand it it is just 
this simple. If the FBI sends a top secret document to some Govern- 
ment depal tment, and some employee over there sees it gathering dust, 
as that employee thinks for too long, do you believe, sir, they have a 
perfect right to bring it to the Senator or to you! 

Mr. Coun. No; the answer is, it is not that simple, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. I don’t know why you make it difficult for me. Cer- 
inly, under certain circumstances you believe that person may bring 
it to the Senator ? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Welch, sir- 

Mr. Wetcu. Can’t you answer that “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. Coun. I can answer it this way: I am not concerned about the 
actual bringing of the document. What I am concerned about is learn- 
ing of situations in which FBI information about Communists and 
other information about Communists is being ignored by a Govern- 
ment agency which is letting those Communists stay on the job, 
whether that is done in the form of saying, “Here is a memorandum,” 
and here is this, or whether it is in the form of someone coming over 
and telling us that there are Communists over here, and the FBI and 
other people have been yelling their heads off about it, and no one is 
doing anything about it, I don’t care much. 

Mr. Wexcu. Assume that, in the judgment of the Government em- 
ployee at the receiving end, the situation in his mind is just as you now 
describe it, and it is time then, according to you, for him to make a 
copy of it and bring it over to the Senator or to you? 

Mr. Coun. Not necessarily, sir, 

Mr. Wetcu. Why do you always qualify it? It is all right to do it 
then, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, what I have been trying to tell you is this: I think it 
is perfectly all right, and I think it is his duty 

Mr. Wetcu. You have answered it. It is perfectly all right. That 
is good enough for me. Now, let me look at the other end of it, Mr. 
Cohn. 

Senator McCarrny. May I suggest that the witness be allowed to 
answer his question, and I don’t know what he was going to say. 

Mr. Wetcn. He was going to say it was perfectly all right, because 
that is what he did say. 

Senator Munpr. Had the witness concluded his statement ? 

Mr. Conn. I have not, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. You may finish. 

Mr. Coun. I would say, sir, that it is perfectly all right for the 
Government employee to tell, I think it is his duty under the law, to 
tell this committee about the existence of a situation in the executive 


with these hearings, and so I can’t tell you just what information and 


ecause he would be 
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where there is covering up and laxity in acting against Communists 
in the executive branch. I think that much is very clear in everybody’s 
mind. 

Mr. Wetcn. But the nicest, and most complete way to tell you is to 
bring over the FBI documents showing the date on which they re- 
ceived it, and the information they got; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Coun. Not necessarily, sir. 

Mr. Weicu. Well, it isa beautiful way to do it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; in the Government—— 

Wextcu. You can see the date, Mr. Cohn, of the document, « 

x 6 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir, in the Government Printing Office—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Can you answer that. If they bring over the docu- 
ment, you can see the date on which they received it 4 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you can see the information that is involved / 

Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Mr. Wetcn. And you can tell how long the time has been? 

Mr. Conn. Sure. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you yourself can form some judgment as to 
whether the Government agency is moving too slowly or not, can’t 


you 
Mr. CouHN. That would be one factor, 
Mr. Wetcu. So a very nice way to do it, and I dont see why you 


have to fence with me, is for the employee at the receiving end, when 
that employee thinks it has gathered enough dust, it is all right with 
you to get it out and dust it off and bring it to you. That is right, 
isn’t it. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Why do we have so much trouble? On the one 
hand—— 

Mr. Conn. We have trouble, Mr. Welch, because you are going, as 
I know you are well aware, sir, you are going into a question that is 
a long one and a complicated one, and I am trying to give you the 
best answers which I can on it. I don’t want to sit here and give long 
answers to these questions ; yn the other hand, the giving of one clipped 
word I can’t convey to you the situation as it is. 

Mr. Wetcu. Let us try it this way: This one surely we can agree 
on. As to the 214-page document, this much we can certainly answer 
directly, Mr. Cohn, may we not—as to the 214-page document which 
the Senator had in the room, as to that one, you surely felt it was 
time for the disturbed young man to bring it over? 

Senator McCartnuy. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. A point of order? 

Senator McCartuy. Yes; a very important one. 

Practically all the Senators here, both Democrat and Republican, 
have desisted from asking irrelevant questions, hoping we can get 
this investigation ended. Now, the issues here are very clear: 
Whether or not Mr. Cohn or myself or Mr. Carr exerted undue pres- 
sure upon the Army, or whether the Army tried to blackmail us out 
of a hearing on communism. 

Now this question of documents gathering dust, and what docu- 
ments had been brought over, is an interesting subject and Mr. Welch 
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may be able to look clever on this, but it is a vast waste of time when 
we have all given our time to Mr. Welch so as to expedite this. 

Senator Munpr. You may continue, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, Mr. Cohn—— 

Mr. Conn. I have forgotten the last question, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. My question was: When that 214-page document 
came over, marked at the top “Confidential,” which is the highest 
FBI marking, is it not ? 

Mr. Conn. I think it was the only FBI marking, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. It is top secret, isn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Wetcu. At any event, it is secret ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Wetcu. You don’t mean it was just public stuff? 

Mr. Conn. It was confidential, sir. 

Mir. Weicu. Confidential ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, when that came over, it was all right with you to 
have the Senator take it, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. I wasn’t consulted on it, and I certainly think—— 

Mr. We cu. It is all right with you? 

Mr. Coun. Do I see anything wrong in his taking it? 

Mr. Wetcn. That is right. 

Mr. Conn. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Wetcn. I don’t see why it takes us so long to say it. 

Now let me ask you about the other thing. Suppose an employee 
in the FBI, watching on the other end of the deal, had seen no action, 
and felt that that employee wanted to tell you about it. Would that, 
too, have been all right with you? 

Mr. Coun. Let me see if I understand that, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Have it read to you, because it is easily understood. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

(Whereupon, the pending question was read by the reporter as 
above recorded. ) 

Senator Munpt. The reporter will read the question. Time out. 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested. ) 

Mr. Conn. Let me see if I understand. 

Senator Munopt. Time back in. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Welch, do you mean no action within the FBI or no 
action on the part of the other agency ? 

Mr. We cu. No action on the part of the receiving agency. 

Mr. Coun. I think in a large number of instances, sir, the FBI 
would not know what follow-up action had been taken by the re- 
ceiving agency so the situation would not be within the knowledge 
of the FBI. 

Mr. Wetcu. Just suppose, Mr. Cohn, that at the FBI end there was 
a disturbed young man who felt no action had been taken, would it 
be all right if he brought a copy—— 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think it could go that way, sir, because I think 
at the FBI end they would not know just what follow-up action- 

Mr. Wetcr. Suppose a disturbed young man felt that no action 
was being taken and brought it to you, would you accept it? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, your time has expired. 

You may answer the question. 
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Mr. Wetcu. Will you answer it? 

Mr. Coun. I am saying to you, Mr. Welch, I don’t think anybody 
in the FBI could know just what follow-up action was taken by the 
people in the other agency. I don’t think you could have a situation 
such as you suggest. The way we find out, like in the Government 
Printing Office here, is from the receiving agency. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will pass. Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, I am going to pass, but with 
the assumption that after the documents that Mr. Schine worked on 
during the time he was off from military duties for the purpose of 
serving this committee are made available so that there may be the 
opportunity for cross-examination regarding them. 

Mr. Coun. Senator McClellan, you may have them right, now, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would like to say he was advised by the 
witness as of yesterday morning that the documents are ready when- 
ever anybody wants to ask questions about them and calls for their 
production. 

Mr. Conn. Surely. They are available. 

Senator McCiecian. I understood they would be available. I 
wasn't questioning that. But I am sure as far as I am concerned, at 
least, I have had no opportunity to see what has finally been submitted. 
When were they submitted ? 

Mr. Coun. We have had them ready subject to the call of the com- 
mittee since yeserday morning, sir. 

Senator McCretian. I suggest that the committee call if it takes 
that to get them so we will have an opportunity to see them. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will have them delivered at this time 
if that is what you wish to have. 

Senator McCtetnan. I wish you would deliver them so we have an 
opportunity to see them. I don’t know that there are any questions I 
want to ask about, but I want to see what the product of those days 
off were. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will ask that they be delivered to Mr. 
Jenkins at this time, so that any member of the committee or counsel 
may examine them. 

Mr. Conn. You want them sent to Mr. Jenkins’ office ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I suggest that they be brought right in 
this room at this time, or at the earliest possible moment. 

Senator McCietitan. We can’t examine them here unless you want 
to recess these hearings. 

Mr. Coun. We have them all ready. 

Senator McCretian. Place them somewhere, whatever they are, 
where they are available 

Senator Munpr. Would it be agreeable with the Senator from 
Arkansas if they were delivered to the counsel’s office where they would 
be available to all members of the committee and to Mr. Welch? 

Senator McCretian. Either to counsel’s office or to your office. 

Senator Munpr. I prefer to have the traffic in counsel’s office. We 
have interruptions enough down in my office without adding to the 
unnecessary traflic. 

Senator McC LELLAN. That is entirely satisfactory. Where is the 
counsel's oliice? I want to know. 
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Senator Munpr. Right down the hall, two doors from me, in the 
Government Operations Committee office, where Mr. Reynolds has his 
office. 

Senator McCretian. Thank you. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I would lke to make one observa- 
tion for the purpose of clearing the record a little with respect to the 
FBI, and then I shall have one question to ask. 

Mr. Chairman, it was in the course of a radio panel about 2 months 
ago, with 4 or 5 very dextrous minded reporters hurling questions at 
me for 30 minutes or whatever it was, that I think inadvertently I 
mentioned something about FBI files. I think that inadvertence of 
mine is one which one can easily drop into when one talks about files 
in one committee or another and suddenly mentions FBI files. 

The strict fact of the matter is that in nearly 20 years of legislative 
experience I have seen only one FBI file, and that one, Mr. Chairman, 
I was entitled to see because it was a file on a nominee that had offi 
cially come to my attention. So if there is any inadvertence or any 
erroneous impression that FBI files are sliding around within the 
Government for all to see, so far as the Senator from Illinois is con- 
cerned, | want to correct it hah now. 

That is the foundation, Mr. Cohn, I think for one question. Insofar 
as you know from your experience in the Dep artment of Justice over 
a period of time, just how available are these files throughout the 
Government? Are they in great quantities that are stuck here, there, 
and everywhere, and accessible to literally hundreds of thousands of 
people; or are they in the main modest in number and precty well 
guarded in the first instance so that when we speak about FBI files 
and their availability to people it is not quite of the dimensions that 
one might think ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; it is not quite of the dimensions one might think. 
I don’t think I actually ever saw an FBI file as such. The only thing 
you might see in the Government would be FBI reports which would 
be circulated officially to a certain class of people who have business 
concerning, who must take action on the basis of those re ports, suc . 
as the one experience you had acting on a nomination, or in the cas 
of the Government agenc ies acting on the basis of those reports to 
get the people named in them given a loyalty hearing or put out or 
whatever else might be the case. But they certainly are not in any 
wise floating around, and I have never known of any instance where 
the FBI or any one within the FBI has given a report or any part of 
it to any unauthorized toe 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I can conclude this by simply 
saying in full justice to john Edgar Hoover that whatever files come 
to the committees on which I serve, are available only under an iron- 
clad rule so they are pretty care fully Ui arces, and there is some difli- 
culty in even Members of the Senate ever seeing a file even where there 
may be a pre sumption ths at the v are en title d to see it. 

So I simply conclude by saving that in all that Henn I have seen 
exactly one file pertaining to a nominee for a Fede e position. 

Senator Munpr. We have reached the seventh inning, and we will 
take our customary—— 

Senator Jackson. May I make one comment before we do? 

Senator Munpt. Senator Jackson. 


46620—54—pt. 57——_5 
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Senator Jackson. I think, Senator Dirksen, you brought out a very 
Important point, and I believe you may want to correct one thing in 
fairness to the FBI, and that is that the FBI to my knowledge has 
never submitted an FBI file to the Congress. They submit reports, 
as Mr. Cohn pointed out very properly. 

Senator Dirksen. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I think we want the record that way, because of 
the FBI file as such would give the source of their information and 
would give details that we would never release beyond their own 
agency. I don’t believe they let an FBI file even over to CIA or to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. I am not trying to support any case 
here. But during my 4 years’ service on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy we received many reports from the FBI but never 
in FBI file. 

Senator Dirksen. I am afraid we have fallen into the habit of using 
the word “file” and “report” rather interchangeably. I certainly 
stand corrected by the distinguished Senator from Washington. 

Senator Jackson. We have talked a lot about files in the committee 
room. I guess that may have caused some dilfliculty. I think that 
should be said in fairness to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Senator Munpr. We stand in recess. 

( Brief recess. ) 

Senator Munpr. The committee will be in order. 

As we concluded for the recess, the Chair was about to recognize 
Senator Jackson, for he understood his previous comment was in the 
nature of committee business. 

Senator Jackson. I pass. That was only an observation, 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineton. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

nator Munpr. Senator McCarthy, have you any questions of Mr, 
Cohn at this time ¢ 

If not, we will be glad to go to Mr. Welch. Mr. Welch you have 10 
minutes 

Mr. Wetcnu. I am going to ask you 1 or 2 questions, and then have 
some by Mr. St. Clair. 

When you were on the stand the other day and I was questioning 
vou about Mr. Schine’s work product while he was at Camp Dix, you 
indicated to me that you thought there would be very little in the way 
of memoranda or perhaps none. 

Did your search turn out that way, or have you found some? 

Mr. Coun. We do have, sir, some notes on drafts of reports, a draft 
of the notes on a draft of the annual report of the subcommittee, and 
we have, sir, a witness, things dealing with confidential informants 
and witnesses, which we have in a separate folder, the names of which 
we will disclose to the committee and we will not make public, though. 

We do have, sir, I believe, some memoran ida and contents of files 
that were discussed by investigators with Mr. Schine which contained 

onfidential information, and they are available to Mr. Jenkins and the 
committee, and we would not want ane made pub lie. 

Maybe I can give you a shorter answer. I would say in the way of 
memor: anda dictated by him, “No.” "ta te way of notes on a draft of 
the annual re port prepare | by him, “Yes.” 

Mr. Wexcn. Is that about the limit of it? 

Senator McCarruy. Could I correct my chief counsel ? 
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Mr. Coun. Sure. 

Senator McCarruy. I understood you to say that we would give the 
folder containing the names of confidential informants to the com- 
mittee. May I Say that I must correct you on that. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Go ahead, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. The memoranda pertaining to the annual report or 
reports, they are separate and together; are they, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. So they can be examined by me? 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Mr. Wetcu. At 5 o'clock? 

Mr. Conn. Surely, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. O. K. Mr. St. Clair will ask you some questions, 

Senator Munpr. They will be delivered to Mr. Jenkins’ office. 

Mr. Coun. They are there already. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. The name of Aaron Coleman has been mentioned 
many times in these hearings, and I don’t know whether or not you 
testified to this, but it is a fact, is it not, that Aaron Coleman’s 
clearance for security reasons was lifted in January of 1952% Isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Coun. As I understand it, I know it was one of General Law- 
ton’s first acts on becoming commanding general, and his predecessor 
refused to do it and he had done it. 

Mr. Sr. Cram. And so that he had no clearance at all from January 
1952 until today, as far as we know? 

Mr. Conn. No: but he was still working out at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Well, actually, he was working in a building that 
wasn't even on the post at Fort Monmouth; isn’t that the fact? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know that, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. You don’t know that? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. You know he was working in a building that wasn’t 
at all guarded ? 

Mr. Coun. No; I don’t know that either. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You didn’t know that? 

Mr. Coun, No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Criarr. But you are reasonably clear that this man had no 
clearance whatsoever from January 1952 on? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. And you know that the acts with which he had been 
charged had been committed several years prior to the Secretary 
Stevens’ administration of the Army; do you not? 

Mr. Coun. But the acts had been committed. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. Certainly most of them had, sir, and I am just wonder- 
ing whether there wasn’t one thing that had occurred. I would say 
they had occurred prior to Mr. Stevens’ administration. 

Mr. St. Ciatr. And several years prior to that ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes: the most recent thing which I recall is the inter- 
view he had with the FBI in which he admitted to us he had not been 
truthful, to the FBI. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. When was that? 
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Mr. Coun. That, I think, was 1951 or 1952, and it would be before 
Mr. Stevens’ administration, and you would be right, sit 

Mr. St. Cratr. That is correct: and Mr. Stevens took office as 
Secretary of the Army, I believe, in February of 1953. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. Now, I would like to talk with you, Mr. Cohn, a 
little bit about the Fort Monmouth investigation. It is quite a com- 
p! cated subject, 1s it not ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes: it is, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. You stated, I believe, that your preliminary inves- 
tigation started in early spring of 1953? 

Mr. Coun. Around that period of time. 

Mr. Sv. Crain. And, as I believe, your first hearings were actually 
eld commencing October 8, 1953? 

Mr. Conn. Are you drawing a distinction between Fort Monmouth 
physically and the Army Signal Corps ¢ 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. We will get to that in a moment, but the first hear- 
ings at Fort Monmouth were on October 8, 1953, is that right? 

Mr. Coun. I would say yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. On August 30, you held a hearing which involved 
an emp lovee of the Signi il ¢ Orps, isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. St. Craik. That employee was employed as a guard in Long 
Island, N. Y., was he not ? 

Mr. Coun. He was a security guard. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. That is correct, in Long Island, N. Y.? 

Mr. Conn. At the Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory. 

Mr. Sr. Cruatr. That is correct. And now as I understand it, Mr. 
Cohn, you in substance state that since we interrogated a guard at an 
installation of the Signal Corps in Long Island, N. Y., we are respon- 
sible for all suspensions that were made by the Army following that 
date: is that correct ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sit 

Mr. Str. Crate. Certainly, if the Army Signal Corps in California 
had suspended any security risks, you would not claim credit for those, 
would you ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I know of no instances in which we—— 

Mr. Sr. Cratk. Just answer the question. Would you? 

Mr. Coun. Would we claim credit for those ? 

Mr. Sr. Crair. om 

Mr. Coun. No, si 

Mr. Sr. Crater. So that because 

Mr. Coun. Unless we had investigated them particularly, in that 
situation. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Would you like to finish ? 

Mr. a I say I know of no situation in California involving 
the Army Signal Corps which we had investigated; no, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Well, insofar as the Army was concerned, and in- 
sofar as you know, the Army didn’t know about the Fort Monmouth 
investigation until early in October, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Conn. No; that is wrong, sir. They did know. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. Are you sure of that? 





mee 
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Mr. Coun. I am positive. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. When do you think Secretary Stevens first learned 
of the impending Fort Monmouth investigation / 

Mr. Coun. I know that he knew it as of September 16. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Coun. I am dead positive. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. You had a conference with him, Mr. Cohn, on Oc- 
tober 2 in his office, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. What was the subject matter of that conference? 

Mr. Coun. There were 2 or 3 things diseussed. The thing dealing 
with Fort Monmouth, which 1 assume you want me to talk about, 
Mr. me vo was this—— 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. My question at the moment is simply: What was the 
ville antie of the discussion? You can go beyond that if you 

care to, but it is not contemplated by the question I asked you. 

Mr. Coun. Fort Monmouth, General Partridge, Communist litera- 
ture, personnel in Army Intelligence, Dave Schine. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. The memorandum of that date which Mr. Frank 
Carr is said to have written refers, however, to the fact that you met 
with Secretary Stevens to discuss General Lawton at Fort Monmouth 
and his blackout order, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Isn’t it true, sir, that the principal subject discussed 
at this conference on October 2 was Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. I think you are right. I think it was. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. That is right. This was a conference that was made 
as a result of a request for an appointment by you, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. We had some telephone conversations about that 
yesterday, didn’t we? 

Mr. an Yes, si 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I cz ali your attention to the transer ipt of a telephone 
aimeioaiiiia on the 25th day of September 1953. 1 don’t know 
whether you have copies of these or not, but I assure you I will en- 
devor to read them accurately. 

Mr. Coun. Tamsure you will. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. I am going to read only the portion of it that I think 
is material. Perhaps others will differ. But I am sure I will be fair 
enough about it. In part of that conversation, Mr. Cohn, you said in 
substance—no, you said in fact: 

There is a new situation involving a part of your thing that I will tell you 
about when I see you that looks pretty bad. I know they are trying to cover 
up so you won't even know about it. 

In all fairness, Mr. Cohn, that new thing was the Fort Monmouth 
investigation. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. It was not? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. St. Ciair. You did say that you would talk with him when you 
saw him? 


Mr. Coun. I did, sir. 
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Mr. Sr. Crarr. On the 30th day of September, again I will read to 
you, sir, a ae of the transcript of that telephone call: 

Mr. Coun. Two things. No. 1, that thing I told you about, I will probably 
be ready to tell you about in a day or so. It is a pretty big situation. I will 
check the final word on it tonight 

Again, Mr. Cohn, in all fairness, what you were talking about at 
that time was the Fort Monmouth investigation, was it not 4 


Mr. Coun. To this extent, Mr. St. Clair: It was not the fact that 


we were investigating Fort Monmouth. Mr. Stevens knew that. It 
was an aspect of that investigation. 
Mr. Sr. Crain. You say Mr. Stevens knew that, Mr. Cohn, but I 


will read to you again a portion of your okies conversation with 
h MW: 
I will probably be ready to tell you about it in a day or so 


Chis was September 30, was it not, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. COHN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. I think I will summarize the rest of it. You asked 
for an appointment, and then in substance you said, “Is Friday a 

goo d day” ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I remember that. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr (reading). 

Why don't I call you tomorrow and make an appointment for Friday? You 
see, tonight this other thing should crystallize, and I possibly should get an 
accumulation of things to talk to you about. 

Asa result of that, you had a conference on Friday with the Secre- 
tary, which was October 2, in which you discussed the Fort Monmouth 
situation. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. eae That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. Do you still say, Mr. Cohn, that you told Secretary 
Stevens for the first time as early as September 16 that you were going 
to Fort Monmouth ? 

Mr. Coun. It might have been before that. I know we talked 
about it on Septembe r 16. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. But you were pretty vague about it and were not 
going to talk much on the phone on September 30. 

Senator Munpt. Your se has expired, Mr. St. Clair. You may 
answer the question. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. St. Clair, we are talking about two different things. 
When I talked to Mr. Stevens on the 16th—and it might have been be- 
fore that—we had discussed the Fort Monmouth investigation with 
Mr. Stevens. What I was talking about over the phone and what I 
talked to him about in person was a specific situation which had de- 
veloped in the course of that investigation on which I thought, he felt, 
] hope <d, he was going to take some action, which he did. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. JENKINS. I pass. Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Munpt. The Chair will use part of his 10 minutes to dis- 
tribute to the press now, Mr. Beckley, these executive sessions which 
have arrived, and to the young man who will take them for the radio. 

All the committee members have them, Mr. Welch has them, Senator 
McCarthy has them. The Chair will retain copies for absentee mem- 
bers. 
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If you will do that as quietly as possible, we will continue with the 
hearings. 

Senator McClellan, have you any further questions at this time? 

Senator McCuiettan. Only one other question, I believe, at this 
time. 

Mr. Cohn, there have been statements published and certain state- 
ments have been made around here by members of the press, I believe, 
that they have seen this 214 page document. Did you release it to the 
press ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator McCrtecttan. Do you know how they got it? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator McCLeLLtan. How many copies of it did you have in your 
file ? 

Mr. Coun. I think there was just the one. I think after that, Sena- 
tor McClellan, probably addiional copies were made, because I know 
we gave one to somebody on Mr. Jenkins’ staff. I don’t know how 
many were made after that. 

Senator McCietian. Then if some member of the press does have it 
and did get it, it had to come from this original document of yours, 
did it not ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know,sir. I know I didn’t give it to them. 

Senator McCiettan. Do you know any other way they might have 
gotten hold of it? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know how they got hold of it, if they did get it. 
I don’t know that they did. 

Senator McCuLe.ian. Isn’t that one of the dangers of 
secret information, that it gets out to the public ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know it did, sir. 

Senator McCLeLtnan. You don’t think that is any danger? 

Mr. Conn. I know of no instance in which this information got out 
to the public. I will say this, sir: There is nothing in this particular 
document, I would say, sir, that could not go out. 

Senator McCietian. It is confidential. That is all I want—— 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think there is anything in that part that we had 
that couldn’t go out to the public. I don’t know that any went to 
the public. We certainly did not release it. 

Senator McCietian. You don’t know about that ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator McCiLetitan. You don’t know about it? You hadn't read 
about its being in the hands of the press, any member of the press ¢ 
Did you read that article? 

Mr. Conn. Yes; I think there was some discussion here. I think 
Senator Symington and Senator Jackson—— 

Senator McCretian. I am not talking about what they said. I am 
talking about: Did you read an article in the press—— 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think I read 

Senator McCretitan. That a member of the press had a copy of 


retting this 


it—— 
Mr. Conn. I don’t think I read the article. 

Senator McCietnan. And discussed it with Mr. Hoover personally ? 
Mr. Conn. I remember the colloquy about that yesterday. 
Senator McCuetian. [I am not talking about the colloquy. I am 
talking about an article in the paper. 
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aid 


Mr. Conn. I did not read that particular article. 


Senator McCLiettan. You don't know about it? 

Mir. Coun, Yes: IL knovy about it from the colloquy I heard here, I 
did not read that particular article. 

Senator McCuettan. You didn’t know that that member of the 
press had it 4 


Mr. Coun. I did not know that he had it. If he says he had it, 
I assume he did have it. 


Senator McCLe_tan. That is all. 

S tor Munptr. Senator Dworshak, any questions at this time ? 
Senator DworsHik. No questions. i 

Senator Munpt. Senator Jackson 2 

Senator Jackson. No questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Syminoron. No questions. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. No questions. 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch or Mr. St. Clair, either one; you have 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Getting back to the question at Fort Monmouth, Mr. Cohn, one of 
the reasons why you called there was to get the so-called blackout 
order lifted that General Lawton had placed on all the personnel at 
Fort Monmouth: isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Conn. That is roughly it, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. That was the first time you had approached the 
Secretary or anybody other than General Lawton to get that blackout 
order lifted: isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Coun. That is the first time I directly had; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Or anybody on your staff, as far as vou know ? 

Mr. Coun. No. I think that members of our staff had made in- 
queries elsew here, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. James Juliana had called on General Lawton and 
had been told he wasn’t geing to get anything; isn’t that right 

Mr. Coun. I don’t reeall that. sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. That is the subject, in substance, of this memoran- 
dum of October 2, is it not ? 

Mr. Coun. Let me look at it. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I will read it to you. 

Jim Juliana had been advised by Colonel Allen that he couldn’t talk with any- 
one 

Mr. Conn. Yes, 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr (continuing) : 

Because of an order by General Lawton forbidding talking to the McCarthy 
committee, 

Mr. Coun. That is rielt. 

Mr. Sr. Chair. It was an order of General Lawton, right ? 

Mr. Coun. 1 don't think the order came directly from General 
Lawton. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. The memorandum so states. does it not, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. It savs becnuse of an order by General Lawton; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. The Secretary lifted up the telephone and counter- 
manded that order. did he not ? 
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Mr. Conn. Yes,sir. The way it happened—— 

Mr. Sr. Cra. I didn’t ask you that. I just asked you if he didn’t 
countermand it. 

Mr. Coun. It wasn’t e question of countermanding General Law- 
ton. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. In any event he instructed General Lawton to give 
you anything you wanted within security regulations? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know what he said, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You were there ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes; but I could only hear one end of the conversation. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. I didn’t ask you if that wasn’t what the Secretary 
said. 

Mr. Conn. What I heard was this, Mr. St. Clair: You are right, the 
Secretary said let them talk to witnesses. That is perfectly all right. 
Then there was was a long, leng silence, 2 or 3 minutes, in which Gen- 
eral Lawton was doing the talking apparently asking the Secretary 
“Can I give them this, can I tell them that.” And when he was fin- 
ished I recall Mr. Stevens saying, “No; I didn’t say that. Don’t tell 
them that. Don’t give them that,” things along those lines. Mr. Carr 
and I looked at each other and ‘gathered from that that whereas at 
the beginning the conversation sounded pretty good, the end sounded 
as though we weren’t going to get very much. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Is that your testimony, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Well, now, at the beginning of the memorandum it 

says that General Lawton wasn’t going to give you anything; is that 
right ¢ Just answer the question. 

Mr. Coun. General Lawton. The memorandum speaks for itself. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I thought so, too, and the last paragraph of the 
memorandum is as follows, is it not: 

I think that you should know that Mr. Stevens was very helpful and certainly 
indicated that he had no intention of allowing General Lawton to place his 
blackout of Army personne! re their possible contact with this committee. 

Mr. Coun. That is right. 

Mr. St. Crate. That is a fair statement of what went on, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. There is no indication there that the Secretary was 
being at ‘all uncooperative, is there ? 

Mr. Coun. No; the Secretary had said with reference to talking 
to witnesses, which is the obstacle we had run into at that particular 
moment, and I would make that very clear, he said that it was per 
fectly all right for us to do that and we told him other departments 
had allowed. us to, and he called General Lawton and said, “General. 
as far as I am concerned, it is perfectly all right if they want to talk 
to people on your post, people who work there.” 

Mr. St. Craik. How do you want to leave it, Mr. Cohn, that the 
Secretary called on the telephone, and then offered cooperation, and 
took it back, or do you want to leave it as this memorandum at least 
does to me, that the Secretary was very cooperative ? 

Mr. Coun. If you produce the monitored call which we have asked 
for—— 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Conn. If you produce the monitored call which we asked for, 
we would know the answer without any speculation on my part. 
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Mr. Sr. Cuarr. All right, sir, I will only ask you what your testi- 
mony is. 

Mr. Conn. My best testimony to you is that Mr. Stevens did say, 
to General Lawton, that the general had authority to let us talk to 
his people, and I have the very strong imp ression, from sitting in this 
room, that there were other things which General Lawton asked if 
he rare do for us, that Mr. Stevens told him he could not do for us. 


And if you would produce that monitored call, we would know the 
unswel to it very aaeaey. 
Mr. Sr. Crain. So that when Mr. Carr says in the memorandum, 
Mr. Stevens was very helpful, you aon ’t necessarily agree with that? 
Mr. Conn. I vould like to look at ie monitored ¢ all first. 


Mr. Sr. Cratr. Just answer, do san agree with the statement made 
by Mr. Carr that Mr. Stevens was very helpful? 

Mr. Conn. Insofar as letting us talk to witnesses, the answer is 
“Yes.” Insofar as what he was keeping from us, I can’t know that 
until you show us the monitored call, and I can hear what General 
Lawton was ordered not to olve us. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Well, it is a very complicated subject and I will 
pick that up in a moment. It is of some importance, and you and 

both realize this, as to just when the Fort Monmouth investigation 
started, isn’t it 2 

Mr. — I know when it started, 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. You know when it started; is that right 

Mr. Coun. Yes. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Well, you do also know that the Army suspended 
several emp sloyees, in the last week of Se ptember, don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know the dates. I certainly take your word 
for it. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Well, I don’t know the exact dates either but there 
were 5 or 6 suspensions, in the last week of September. 

Mr. Coun. Yes; I think that you are right. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. And so it would be nice if you do say that you 
started your investigation of Fort Monmouth prior to that date: 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. The fact is that we did, s 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I understand, and you 7 that on the fact that you 
interrogated at a hearing an employee of the Signal Corps in Long 
Island, N. Y.? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; we do not. There are other facts which I will 
be glad to tell you about. We had talked to Monmouth employees, 
long pl ior to the first suspensions. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. Is that right ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Then, why was it necessary to call upon Secretary 
Stevens to get the blackout order lifted, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. Because the second time we went back to one of the 
employees who had talked to us freely the first time, he said some- 
thing had happened, and there was a blackout order and he was no 
longer e ‘rmitted to talk freely to us. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. Are you suggesting that General Lawton was first 
open W ith you and then closed the door on you! 

Mr. Coun. I am suggesting, sir, and it is only my opinion here, 
that they were first open w ith us and then something happened, and 
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General Lawton was told that his people could not talk to us, and 
that the second time we tried to talk to witnesses who had been free 
before, they were no longer free. And then I went down and asked 
Mr. Stevens why that happened. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. In any event, you want to state that you first started 
the Fort Monmouth investigation on August 30, when you interro- 
gated a guard at Long Island? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir: it started long before that. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Well, I understand that you say that you started 
your preliminary investigation in February or March, isn't that right? 

Mr. Coun. I would say the spring, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. All right, the spring. But that is something that 
is not known to the world, is it? 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. St. Clair, if we can interrupt, if we can 
save some time, Mr. Chairman, if this cross-examination is to deter- 
mine whether or not the committee or someone else should get credit for 
the suspension of a bunch of Communists, I would be glad to concede 
that someone else should get credit for it. I don’t care who gets 
credit for it. I think that we should get down to the issues in this 
case. I know the Chair can’t order those questioning to do that, but 
if there is any st ipulation I can make that will cut down this question- 
ing, I will be glad to make it. ‘This all seems to me a question or who 
shall get the credit for getting rid of the 35 individuals, with Com- 
munist records at Fort Monmouth. If that will make Mr. St. Clair 
happy, if we can get rid of this line of questioning, I will be glad to 
stipulate that anyone whom he will name can get the credit for the 
suspensions of those individuals with Communist records. 

Senator Munpr. Proceed, Mr. St. Clair, and perhaps that will be 
helpful. I don’t know, 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. You recognize, as I do, that in this room the charge 
has been made that the Army was derelict in their duty in getting rid 
of these security risks. You recognize that, don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. As a matter of fact, there have been several state- 
ments made to the effect that the Army had ignored FBI warnings 
over a period of years, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. Well, I am very uninitiated in this business, Mr. 
Cohn, but ] had understood the FBI does not issue documents entitled 
“Warnings,” and as a matter of fact they make no evaluations, do 
thev ? 

Mr. Conn. They don’t; I have never seen anything labeled “warn- 
ing.” When we use that word, sir, if the FBI sent over a communica- 
tion to the Army saying: 

You have working in secret laboratories at Fort Monmouth in New Jersey 
people on whom we have the following information: (1) That they were associ- 
ates of atom spy Julius Rosenberg; and (2) that they had been swiping papers— 
and so on and so forth, I would consider that a warning, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. You would? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; 1 would. 

Mr. Sr. Cruatr. I would agree with you but at least it is not entitled 
“FBI warning,” but it is simply a recital of facts. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. To be evaluated by the recipient ? 








Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. CLair. Now, you learned, did you not, during the course of 
these hearings that Secretary Stevens had requested the FBI to make 
a full-scale investigation of Fort Monmouth in April of 1953? 

Mr. Conn. I heard Mr. Stevens say that. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. And you believe it, don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. That they asked the FBI to do it then? 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Yes. 

Mr. Conn. Sure. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Well, now, that \ r of what, 2 months 
after he came into office ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. Now, Mr. Cohn, let me put it to you, do you consider 
that Secretary Stevens ignored any FBI warnings, in view of that 
fact @ 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Stevens personally, sir? 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. As long as I can’t tell you whether Mr. Stevens knew 
about this situation personally, I certainly cannot in conscience say 
that he ignored warnings. I would first have to know if they were 
called to his attention. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. Now, if he asked the FBI to make a full-scale investi- 
gation, that is about the best thing he could do, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; not at that point. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. It isn’t? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Well, it is something that you would certainly ree- 
ommend, isn’t it, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Just answer the questions. 

Mr. Coun. No; the answer is “No.” 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. You wouldn’t recommend it ? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. St. Clair, that is just not the situation in this case. 

Mr. Sr. Criatr. If you were the Secretary of the Army, and you 
thought that you had a situation at Fort Monmouth, wouldn’t it 
occur to you that a nice thing to do would be to ask the FBI to 
investigate it ? 

Mr. Coun. The first thing I would try to do is find out if the FBI 
had already investigated it, and give me sufficient information on 
which to act. If they had done that, writing them another letter 
and saying investigate it again probably would mean another delay 
of 6 months before any action were taken. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Some of the information was a little stale, wasn’t 
it, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. It is very hard to say that information about the con- 
nections with Communists is stale. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. In any event, if Mr. Stevens asked the FBI to make 
a full-scale investigation within a matter of 2 months from the time 
he took oflice, you don’t think that that was a bad thing to do, do 
you? 

Mr. Coun. I think, sir, that probably it was an unnecessary thing 
to do if the FBI had made such an investigation already and was on 
record about it. All that the Army had to do was act on the basis 
of the results. 
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Senator Munpr. Mr. St. Clair, the time has expired. 

Mr. Jenkins, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Jenkins. I pass. 

Senator Munpt. The Chair will pass. 

Any Senators on my left? 

Senators on my right? 

Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarrny. I have just one question. 

The job of investigating, Mr. Cohn, communism and subversion 
and dishonesty in the military, would include Fort Monmouth, and 
that would normally be the job of G-2, is that right 

Mr. Coun. There is no doubt about it, this was a G-2 responsibility, 
and not an FBI responsibility, in the main. 

Senator McCarrny. And we discussed in am detail, did we not, 
the report which indicated that G-2 was quite badly infiltrated by 
Communists ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; I am aware of that report. 

Senator McCarrny. And we had General Partridge before us, as 
head of G-2, and he admitted that he knew practically nothing about 
the Communist movement, is that right? 

Mr. Conn. I think that is a very fair characterization of his testi- 
mony}; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. So that you had a very unusual setup here, 
where you have the Secretary of the Army not utilizing his own intel- 
ligence agency, namely G-2, but asking ‘the FBI to do what should 
be done by the Army Intelligence ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Don’t you think that that might need a bit of 
explanation as to why he didn’t have enough confidence in his own 
intelligence agency, and he had to call upon the FBI? 

Mr. Conn. There is definitely a situation there. Senator, and you 
are very correct. This was primarily a G-2 responsibility, and it 
should have been handled within the Army, and I would say, sir, since 
the matter has been brought up there was an element of trying to 
pass the buck in this case. I am sure that there was sufficient infor- 
mation on the basis of which the Army could have taken action, with- 
out any further investigation from the FBI. 

Senator McCarrny. In other words, is this correct, Mr. Cohn, that 
as far as we know there was sufficient information in the files to imme- 
diately take action against certain individuals in the secret radar 
laboratories, and that on the surface it would — to be rather a 
phony action to try to pass the buck on to the FBI, I might say in that 
connection I doubt very much that Mr. Stevens himself knew that was 
being done. But there is no reason for that except to again hang on 
the coattails of Mr. Hoover, and I may say that over the past 26 or 29 
days I think Mr. Hoover’s shoulders must be getting awfully lame 
with the number of people who have been putting all ‘of their weight 
upon his coattails. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munopr. Mr. St. Clair or Mr. Welch, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Mr. Cohn, I don’t like to engage in verbal arguments 
with the Senator, but the coattails of J. Edgar Hoover are pretty good 
coattails to hang onto, aren’t they, in this business ? 

Mr. Coun. I can think of none better, sir. 
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Mr. Sr. Crate. So you don’t really condemn the Secretary for call- 
ing in the FBI at Fort Monmouth in April, do you? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know if he called them in, sir. 

Mr. ST. ULAIR. He testified he di ;; 

Mr. (COHN DD ad he Say he dire ected it. sir? 

Mr. Sr Crain. Yes. I will give you the page and the verse on it 
tomorrow morning 

Mr. Conn. I didn’t know whether he meant it was a personal action 
or whether he signed a letter written by somebody in his organization 
over to the | Bl. 

r. Sr. Ciair. You don’t condemn G-2 in the Army for cooperating 
with the FBI, do you? 

Mr. Comn. Sir, you know very well I don’t condemn anybody for 
cooperating— 

Mr. Sr. Crate. That is right. I thought you did. I thought we 
could agree on a few things, and that is one of them. 

Asa result ot ~ 

Senator McCartruy. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, a 

Senator Munpt. Have you a point of order ? 

Senator McCarruy. To move a little more weight from Mr. Hoov- 
er’s coattails, Mr. St. Clair talks about cooperation between G-2 
and the FBI. It would seem to me that when the FBI sends over to 
Army Intelligence repeated reports indicating, and I quote, “Espion- 
age—R,” meaning “Espionage-Russian,” and no action is taken until 
this committee calls hearings—that may be Myr. St. Clair’s idea of 
cooperation—— 

Senator Munpr. The Chair does not not believe that is a point of 
oder. 

Senator McCarriy. That is not my idea of cooperatio: 

Senator Munpr. You may continue, Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You learned also that following the request that the FBI make a 
full-scale investigation at Fort Monmouth, the first suspension took 
place around the middle of August of 1953; did you learn that ? 

Mr. Conn. I know that on the mimeographed sheet submitted here, 
they listed one suspension, I think August 19. I don’t know of any of 
the details of that suspension. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. At least as to that one, that was before you interro- 
cated the guard on Long Island 2 

Mr. Coun. That was before we interrogated the guard. It was 
after we commenced the investigation at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Sr. CLair. I understand. ‘To put this thing in its proper per- 
spective, you know and | know that President Eisenhower changed 
the rules of the game in April, do you not ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. ‘There was a new Executive order. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. That is right. Whereas before April 1953, doubts 
as to the security risks of a person were resolved in favor of the 
person, after that date they were resolved in favor of the Government: 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Conn, I will take what you say on that. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. This is your business, Mr. Cohn. I am just an inter- 
Joper. Isn’t that true ? ' 

Mr. Coun. It is not quite that simple, sir. 
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Mr. Sr. Cuarr. I know it is oversimplified, but substantially that 1s 
it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. That is a part of it, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. So it would be almost a logical thing to do to review 
the files of Fort Monmouth to see if the change in the rules would re- 
quire further suspensions which prior to that date might not have 
fitted the bill, isn’t that right f 

Mr. Coun. There is certainly no complaint about them having been 
reviewed, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. As a matter of fact, Mr. Cohn, you don’t have any 
complaint about Secretary Stevens’ handling Communists in the 
Army, do you 6 

Mr. Conn. That is a very broad question. 

Mr. Sv. Cram. It is, but let’s see if you can answer it. 

Mr. Coun. As far as handling individual Communists or anything 
along those lines are concerned, I am sure that Mr. Stevens was 
anxious to get them out. 

Mr. Sv. Ciarr. Just as anxious as you were ? 

Mr. Conn. I am sure of that, sir. When you get down to the ques- 
ion of the Peress case and things along those lines, I feel that Mr. 
Stevens has prob: al ly been imposed on by people who: are advi ising him 
that it is smart to keep from this committee the names of the people 
who are responsible for the coverup of the Peress case. I would on 
my level respectfully disagree with what has been done there. I am 
sure Mr. Stevens has no use for Communists. 

Mr. S r. Cratr. Thank you for that. 

Secretary Stevens told vou and the Senator and the country that he 
would furnish those names, did he not ? 

Mr. Coun. Iam still waiting for them, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I didn’t ask you if you are still waiting. He said he 
would furnish them, didn’t he ? 

Mr. Coun. He has been saying it for many months, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. All right. You believe him when he says he will 
turnish them? Don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. I would very much like to. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. You know that Mr. Jenkins has them ? 

Mr. Conn. But they are in a sealed envelope and he can’t show 
them to me. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. You know Mr. Jenkins has ruled that that case is 
another case, and we are not going to try the Peress case here, don’t 
you! 

Mr. Coun. I say this, Mr. St. Clair 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Don’t you know that ? 

Mr. Coun. If you tell me that those names will be made public and 
we can go into it as soon as this investigation here is over, I would be 
very much pleased. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. I wish I had enough authority, but just a minute; I 
will ask the man to my left. 

(Mr. St. Clair and Mr. Welch conferring. ) 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. As far as we know, the answer is “Yes,” but all I 
am going to say is this: The names have been delivered to the coun- 
sel 
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Senator McCartiy. Could I interrupt there? Do I understand 
counsel for the Army has no objection to having Mr. Jenkins turn—— 

“vee Meunpr. The Chair doesn’t believe that was the question. 
The question was whether or not, after these hearings had been con- 
ciuded, the names would be released to the public, to the regular com- 
mittee: and he understood Mr. St. Clair and Mr. Welch to Say the 
believed the answer to that question was “Yes.” 

Senator McCartrny. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get it for the 
record. Iam not asking that the names be made public, Do I under- 

iand now Mr. Welch to say, as attorney for the Secretary of the 
{rmy, that he has no objection to that envelope being turned over 
to the regular Investigating Committee ? 

Mr. Wevcn. Here is what I can and do say about it: The envelope 

ontaining the names has been turned over to counsel for this com- 
mittee. There is no intention or notion of withdrawing those names. 
T) ‘y are in the hands of the committee. 

If and when the committee takes up the investigation of the Peress 
case, it will be for the committee to decide then what they do about 
the envelope with the names in their possession. 

Senator Munpr. Proceed, Mr. St. Clair, and that colloquy will not 
be taken out of your time. 

1 will ask the timekeeper to give him approximately one additional 
minute. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatrr. Just one more question, then. 

You recognize, Mr. Colin, as I do, that if we were to try the Peress 
‘use here, we would be here for several days ? 

Mr. Coun. We might very well be, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Thank you. 

Through the month of October you held hearings on Fort Mon- 
mouth, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. a through November ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes. s 

Mr. Sr. Carr. An part of December ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir 

Mr. St. Crate. | think you have testified here that in substance you 
have no doubt that Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams did everything 
they could, in substance, to get you to stop that investigation ; isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. eee The Vy Wi anted us to stop it,s 

Mr. Sr. Cuair. ‘They wanted you to a it, and they expicssed that 
desire i. you, did they not? Is that your testimony ¢ 

Mr. Coun. It is, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. Did they do anything about getting you to stop it? 

Mr. Coun. The y asked us to stop it. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I think you went further than that, didn’t you, Mr. 
Cohn? You said they started to break generals and do everything 
else to get you to stop it, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I think that—yes, I think that the action taken with 
respect to General Lawton certainly was not designed to encourage us 
in our ee ion. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. And there were other instances of acts that Mr. 


Adams and Me Steve ao to try to get you to stop, is that right ? 
Mr. Conn. Yes, s 
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Mr. Sr. Ciarr. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes; I am going through my mind. I think of a few 
things. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Just a few things? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Then their efforts weren’t very great, were they, Mr. 
Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. It is very hard for me to characterize, Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Now you state just a few things that they did, 1 
that right ? 

eae Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Any act that they did to get you to stop the hearings 
on F nt Monmouth would be an act of uncooperation with you, 
wouldn't it? I think that is a poor choice of words, but if they tried 
to get you to stop the investigation they certainly were not cooperating 
with you, were they ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think that would follow, sir. If they tried to 
get us to stop and we went ahead anyway, it didn’t mean that they 
were going to withhold the information from us as we went ahead. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Well, if they tried to get you to stop and took action 
to get you to stop, you mean to say that is consistent with cooperating 
with you? 

Mr. Conn. No; 1am saying this, Mr. St. Clair, that they tried to get 
us to stop, and if we told them we coul in t stop, We were going ahead, 
their acts in trying to get us to stop would not preclude them from 
cooper: mw ing with us as we did go ahead. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Do you mean to say that in one moment they will try 
to mies you and then they would lose and so they go ahead and be 
nice to you for awhile and then they try to stop you again and they 
lose, and then be nice to you for awhile ? 

Mr. Conn. Even when they were trying to get us to stop, at the 
beginning certainly, they were not unnice about it. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Well, Mr. Cohn, = me see if we can do this rather 
simply. Can you tell me whether or not Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams 
cooperated with you at Fort Mensnanties 

Mr. Coun. To some extent, yes. and to some extent, no, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. To some extent they did not, is that right ? 

Mr. Conn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Well, now, Mr. Cohn—— 

Mr. Conn. And I would emphasize—— 

Mr. Sr. Crate. There is no question. 

Mr. Conn. To some extent, they did cooperate w ith us 

Mr. St. Cuarr. There is no question, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. And I have said that they 

Mr. Sr. Carr. There is no question, please. 

Mr. Conn. Well, 1 wanted to say this, Mr. St. Clair—— 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I know what you wanted to say. 

Mr. Coun. To complete my answer, I think that not only here but 
on other occasions in the past, I have said for the record, and off the 
record, that as we went through the investigation we have received 
cooperation from Mr. Stevens and on occasion even from Mr. Adams, 
and there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. Did they cooperate or didn’t they, Mr. Cohn? 
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Mr. Conn. They certainly cooperated with us to some extent. There 
is no a og about it. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. To some extent ! 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. They didn’t give you 100 percent cooperation, is that 
it ? 

posi Coun. No; I would say if you compared it to the Govern- 

ae Office, it was not 100 perce nt. 

"Mr. Sr. Ciair. No; all right, to some extent they did cooperate, is 
that the w ae want to put it / 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir: I think that I have said that. 

Mr. St. Ciarr. When you were speaking for the record, on December 
8, 1953, you put no limitations on the fact that they cooperated with 
you, did you? Are you familiar with what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir: I am not. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. I have in front of me—— 

Mr. Conn. I think Mr. Stevens read into the record here the stat 
ment by Senator McCarthy and possibly one by me in which we said 
at a public session, at the beginning or at the end, that we were sure 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens were cooperating, and wanted to coop- 
erate with us. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. You meant what you said, then, didn’t you, Mr. 
Cohn? 

Mr. Coun, Surely. 

Mr. St. Crater. You had no reservations when you said it, did you? 
This was important, and this gets published, doesn’t it 4 

Mr. Coun. Yes, it got published; surely. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. Well, this is important, isn’t it, this document that 
I have here? 

Mr. Coun. I better look at it. It is December 8, and it is the public 
record of the Army Signal Corps subversion and espionage hearing. 
I think that was the day Aaron Coleman—— 

Senator Munpr. Your time has expired, Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, at this time I desire to utilize a part 
of my time, not in questioning Mr. Cohn further, but in making a 
statement. Several days ago, the Secretary of the Army delivered 
to me a sealed enve lope containing ce rtain information that had been 
requested of him pertaining to the Major Peress case. That envelope 
is in my hands at this time, addressed to me, and it is from the De- 
partment of the Army, Washington, and it is marked “Confidential” 
and in the first place, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the information cont ained in that envelope would shed no light what- 
ever on the issues of this controversy and would not be germane to the 
inquiry now being conducted. 

In the second place, Mr. Chairman, it is a confidential communica- 
tion containing information about which Mr. St. Clair has just 
questioned the witness, or to which some reference has been made. 

In the next place, Mr. Chairman, I am not cleared for confidential 
information. On at least more than one occasion heretofore, I have 
made an attempt to completely and permanently disassociate myself 
from this document. I see no point whatever in it remaining in my 
custody further. I have no intention whatever of breaking this sealed 
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envelope. I here and now publicly desire to tender this envelope 
back to the Army through the person of Mr. Welch. And I ask the 
permission of the chairman of this committee to be allowed to do so. 

I see no reason why I should be burdened by being required to con- 
tinue to keep in my possession a document that could possibly never 
at any time be of any value whatever in pursuing this inquiry, and 
Mr. Chairman, I respectfully and humbly request the committee to 
now permit me to do so, 

Senator Munpr. The Chair regrets that he cannot oblige his dis- 
tinguished friend from Tennessee. The document was tendered to 
the committee in response to a request by one of the committee members 
or one of the principals. I have forgotten just exactly whom. We 
are very happy to note that you still have it with an unbroken seal. 
You have kept the faith splendidly, and I am sure you will continue 
to dosoto the end of the hearings. 

I take it you have no comment ? 

Mr. Jenkins. I have no questions. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will pass to Senator McClellan or the 
Senators to my right, and the Senators to my left and to Senator 
McCarthy. 

Senator McCarrny. I have just 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Cohn, Mr. St. Clair was asking you about the attempt to call 
off the hearings which were exposing Communists in the military 
and defense plants, and there is no question in anybody’s mind I guess 
that Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams were successful or perhaps I 
shouldn’t say Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams, but it appears now that 
Mr. Stevens may have been willing to cooperate but we had the polit- 
ical adviser of the Democratic Party pulling the strings, but there 
is no question about the fact that somebody succeeded in calling off 
the exposure of Communists in the military in the defense plants. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. So that regardless of what the efforts were as 
of this 8th day of June, the efforts are still successful, and have been 
successful for a number of weeks. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; there is no doubt about it. 

Senator McCarrny. In view of the statement, Mr. Cohn, by Mr. 
Stevens on page | 5311 of the record, I won't take the time of the com- 
mittee to read it, but he says in effect that there is really nothing 
to this, all of this talk about the Cohn-Schine affair, and in view of 
that there isn’t much doubt, is there, but what there has been a fraud 
practiced upon the members of this committee in getting us to sit here 
and investigate a charge made a day or so after the man making the 
charge said that there is really nothing to it? 

Mr. Conn. There is no doubt about it, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Now, Mr. St. Clair was asking you about co- 
operation. Is it correct as set forth in the answer to the Adams- 
Stevens charges, that we did get what appeared to be rather good 
cooperation when we were digging out the individual Communists, 
but we got absolutely no cooperation, and complete opposition, when 
we started to expose or tried to expose those who were responsible for 
the clearance of those individual Communists. 

Mr. Conn. That is right, sir. 
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Senator Munpr. There appears to be a rollceall vote. The Chair 
will suggest since it is almost 5 o’clock now, that we recess to vote 
and stay in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, and we will start 
with Mr. St. Clair in the morning, if you will remind the Chair you 
are the first one. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55, the committee was recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m. the following day, Wednesday, June 9, 1954.) 


(On June 8, 1954, the Special Subcommittee on Investigations —_ 
_ the executive session of the subcommittee held at 9:40 a. 
une 8, 1954. The record of this executive session follows below ) 


SPECIAL SENATE INVESTIGATION ON CHARGES AND 
COUNTERCHARGES INVOLVING: SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS, JOHN G. ADAMS, H. STRUVE 
HENSEL AND SENATOR JOE MeCARTHY, ROY M. COHN, 
AND FRANCIS P. CARR 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C 

The subcommittee met at 9:40 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
357 of the Senate Office Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Sen- 
ator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Senator Charles 
FE. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. Dworshak, 
Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Senator Stuart 
Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant coun- 
sel; Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The meeting will come to order. 

Mainly why we have this meeting this morning is that Mr. Jenkins 
suggested that we ought to have a meeting and decide to cast up the 
dimensions of this case as far as the witnesses are concerned so we 
ean all begin to make some plans now as to who has to be heard and 
if there are any prospects of getting it over in a designated amount 
of time, or whether it is going to go on interminably with a constantly 
increasing cast of characters. 

We ought to find out from all hands who they want to have a 
how many witnesses, and what they think the program should be, 
because all of us are going to have to start making plans as to what 
is going to happen, at least, during July, if we are not going to do 
anything during June. 
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I have no ideas on the sub] et, but I do think, as intelligent people, 
we have gone far enough now so that we can sit down and sort of 
fivure out the lenoth of the road ahead. 

We are the ones that have it in our control. This is to me the kind 
of thing that if we do not begin exercising some guidance in it pretty 
soon, it could conceivably go on all summer, because every day different 
le get mentioned. ; 

Mr. Jenkins. ] W il] be olad to hear from you or Mr. Welch, or any 
member of the committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee: Mr. 
Welch and Mr. St. Clair and I con are 7 aT ra: lV. rt r that con- 
ference I conferred with Senator MeCat hy and Mr. hn, 

Mr. Welch advised me at the time that he at cinta he felt that 
the Army would be satisfied if, after the cross-examination of Mr. 
Cohn is coneluded, Senator McCarthy and Mr. ( ‘arr were put on the 
witness stand, and end the hearings with the “* testin 1ioOny. 

Pursuant to that, I conferred, as I said, with Senator McCarthy and 
Mr. Cohn. After some discussion, tl 1ey sated that they would be 
agreeable to that formula. 

Mr. Welch was of the opinion, I think a little optimistic, we can 
stay at night until it is concluded. 

Senator Jackson. Before there can be any decision on that, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to revert to the testimony that has been taken in 
executive sessions of witnesses who have appeared before the com- 
mittee. I do think, as I pointed out earlier, that we should have that 
information. 

I do not want to conclude these hearings and have someone tell me 
later that so-and-so testified and “Do you mean to tell me you knew 
nothing about it?” I feel very deeply about that 

I presume from what I have been told that there is nothing in it. 

3ut I do want, as a matter of conscience, to be able to say that we have 
gone through it. I think those transcripts or notes should be typed 
up without delay. I think it makes the committee look difticult 

Senator Munpt. We almost arrived at our last meeting at a formula 
and then the bell rang. 

Senator Jackson. If we could allow our assistants to look at it, it 
would be helpful. It is impossible for me to go down during the lunch 
hour and at nights to try to read through transcripts. It is ridiculous. 
I will do it under one stipulation, that everybody be required to look 
at it ste vane at 5 in the morning, or 6. rine I don’t like to do it at 
night. I dislike to get up early and do it, but I will do it under that 
stipulation. I am still in good health. 

Mr. Jenkins. A young man like you—— 

Senator Jackson. I think that shor ild be dispos sed of readi ly, Karl. 

Senator Munpr. Personally, 1 would like to h: ave everybody on me 
committee read that stuff and hear : I am a little bit under oblig 
tion to guys like Joe Alsop, and Jim Weston, and some of 
fellows. 

Senator McCietitan. You are not under obligation to them as a 
committee. 

Senator Munpt. No, but to release it to the pub lic. It seems to me 
if you are going to turn over ag the administrative aids, and so forth, 
you are going to be Oil g@ into public. 
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Senator Jackson. I have no desire to make it public, but I do be- 
lieve we would be derelict in our duty if we do not look at the sworn 
testimony. 

I am not talking about interviews that the staff has had. But when 
you call someone in, in executive session, and take notes in the presence 
of a Senator, I feel very strongly we are shirking our duty; at least 
I am. 

Senator Porrer. Why don’t you do this: After you have con- 
cluded with the witnesses for this week, set a day aside, or a morning, 
to take it up in executive session. 

Senator Jackson. Charlie, it should have been done a long time 
ago. You see, you need it in case there is something relevant you 
need on cross-examination. You don’t want to read this at the end 
of the thing. 

Senator Munpt. Suppose, Scoop, we have it all typed up and de- 
livered to Mr. Jenkins’ office. 

Senator Jackson. All right. 

Senator Munpr. I have not had it typed. 

Senator McCiettan. Did you say something about whether we 
see it or not? 

Senator Munpr. To give it to Mr. Jenkins and let people go there 
and look at it. 

Senator Jackson. Let us get it typed up right away. Is that 
agreeable ? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. By unanimous consent—I haven’t done it— 
if there is no objection, we will get it typed up right away and have 
one full set delivered to Mr. Jenkins. 

Senator Jackson. Let us get it typed up. We can delegate one 
person to look at it for the three of us. 

Senator Munpt. Without objection that will be done. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let me get this straight. If you delegate somebody, 
Scoop, I know it will be my friend Bob Kennedy. It is all right 
for Mr. Kennedy to look at it or Senator Jackson, Senator Syming- 
ton, and Senator McClellan ? 

Senator Munpr. They will have to assume that responsibility. 

Senator Jackson. We will have to assume it, we will assume it, and 
it will be in accordance with the rules. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Welch, did I correctly state your position ? 

Mr. Wetcn. First may I make a comment on this last item. I 
think it must be apparent to everyone in the room. We don’t know 
what has been testified to in these sessions. We couldn’t know, since 
there was no transcription. It seems to me entirely proper that that 
material should be before this committee. 

Now on the other point, it is true that Mr. Jenkins and I talked 
yesterday and on earlier occasions 

Senator McCarrny. Before you go into that, could I ask, is it 
understood that we also have a chance to see those transcripts? 

Senator Jackson. I would assume so. 

Mr. Jenkins. And, of course, Mr. Welch. 

Senator McCtetxian. The parties in interest certainly have a right 
to see it. 

Mr. Jenxtns. I think so, Senator. 

Senator McCietzian,. Of course. 
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Senator Munpr. All right. It is so understood. Go ahead, Mr. 
Welch. 

Mr. Wetcn. Here is the thing about these hearings that begins 
to somewhat appal me, 

Looking at you, Senator Me( ‘arthy, you have, I think, something of 
a genius for creating confusion, throwing in new issues, new accusa- 
tions, and creating a turmoil in the hearts and minds of the country 
that I find troublesome. And because of your ge nius, sir, we keep 
on, Just keep on, as I view it, creating these contusions. M: iybe 
I am overimpressed by them. But I don’t think they do the country 
any cood. 

Not « nly that, we on this side of the table | eoaAn the hearings with 
the feeling that there were certain witnesses or parties that were 
indispensable, and we all know what we have been talking about. 
That really meant the parties. 

And the President said he thought those people should be heard. 

It is now quite clear that they are going to be heard. Mr. Cohn, 
of course, is on the stand. Mr. Carr and the Senator, in some order, 
are going to take the stand. 

When you have heard those witnesses, if you start bothering the 
field thereafter to rebuttal and additional witnesses, etc., I must say 
I just don’t see where the dickens the case ends. We could put on 
witnesses and the Senator could put on witnesses for a long, lone 
time, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite clear that this hearing can- 
not actually resolve and gorve some of the things that have been 
= ted in it, to wit, the constitutional issues as I view them, which 

‘an only be revealed to ~_ pab lic, and thought about, and settled in 
the course of the next year or 5 years or 10 years or our lifetime. 

Those constitutional issues have actually been revealed. There is 
no doubt about it. 

Lawyers and Senators and executives—members of the executive— 
can differ as to what the result ought to be, but the issues are revealed. 

As to the personal conflicts here of who is saying what, I hesitate 
to say this but as a lawyer it would seem to me that neither side is 
oh in id to have a 100 percent clearcut victory in that. That is going 
to be left in some kind of balance from the way the committee looks 
and acts, and probably the way the country reacts. 

It follows that looked at from the viewpoint of the United States 

America, that I think we do no good in continuing the hearings 
beyond the point that Mr, Jenkins has suggested. 

I am therefore prepared to say, and have said to Mr. Jenkins, un- 
officially—and in view of what he has now said I say it officially— 
that if the two witnesses we have in mind take the stand in any order, 
that the other side wishes, and are content at that, we would be content. 
And there, I think, I have all. 

Senator Munpor. Mr. Welch, may I ask a question? If we move on 
that formula, would you be able to have in mind clearly enough ques- 
tions or the type of questions and the length of questions you would 
want to ask so we could couple with that a target date for conclusion ? 

Mr. Wetcu. On that point, Senator Mundt, I would hope—Senator 
Potter, I would hope that we wouldn’t try for night sessions and Satur- 
day sessions. 
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Senator Porrer. I will grant you it is not particularly desirable. 
But I think if we don’t have a target—for example, Roy is on the 
stand. I, for the life of me, do not have another question to ask Roy 
if he is there for 6 months. But I assume that you do have. I do not 
know how long. For example, if you cut out the Senator’s time, how 
long would it take? 

Mr. Wevcn. On that point, I am certainly prepared to say that we 
have no slightest ambition, Mr. Cohn, to retain you on the stand in any 
sort of marathon. 

Senator Munpr. I did not hear you. 

Mr. We cu. I was saying to Mr. Cohn that we have on this side of 
the table no desire to keep him on the stand for any sort of a marathon. 
If the Senators are out of the way, so to speak, or get out of the way, 
so that he comes steadily to Mr. St. Clair and to me, and we will split 
our cross-examination, it seems to me, granted steady work on the 
things we want to ask, that it is only a matter of hours. Neither St. 
Clair nor Welch have ever been noted for long cross-examinations. 

Senator McCarruy. What is that ? 

Mr. Wetcn. I said neither St. Clair nor Welch have ever been noted 
for long cross-examination. I think we have had just about 30 or 40 
minutes, not very much. 

Mr. Conn. Well, about 40 minutes. 

Mr. Wercu. That is pretty trivial. 

Mr. Coun. Much more than we took on Mr. Adams. 

Senator Jackson. How about Stevens¢ How long were you on 
Stevens ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think you will find we took too much time on 
Stevens. 

Senator Munpr. Let us stick to the subject. 

Mr. Wetcu. In any event, to talk about a target date, 1 would not 
think it would be wise to fix a date like next Tuesday and crowd it in, 
if it kills us. I would personally think, and let us say a word about 
Mr. Carr, also, the things that interest me about Mr. Carr’s testimony 
are quite limited. 

If he does not have a broad direct by you, Mr. Jenkins, and a broad 
cross by you, I should think Mr. Carr would be a short witness. 

As to the Senator, I know your plans about a direct and cross, 
Mr. Jenkins, which you have promised will be vigorous, and after a 
vigorous cross by you I would say that there would be very few passes 
by us, with a rather modest pair of lawyers and a United States 
Senator. 

I have also predicted, as you gentlemen have known, that once we 
could get the case rolling, it would go. I must say my prediction has 
never to this moment come true as to any particular witness, but I 
still think the case ought in some way to be gotten rolling and moving. 

Mr. Jenkins. It rolled yesterday, Joe. We got all the monitored 
calls in. 

Mr. Wetcn. I will admit that, but we didn’t do much after that. 

Senator Symincron. It was 5 o'clock at that point. How much do 
you want to work / 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Welch, if you don’t have the compulsion of 
the target you are just out in the middle of a deep, blue sea, almost. 

Senator Munopr. The trouble is, Mr. Welch, if there is no time tar- 
get, I could sit here and ask questions of Cohn or any of these wit- 
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nesses on the basis of 28 days of testimony. I suppose I could ask 
questions for a week. Or if I thought I could only have a couple of 
cracks at him, I would pick out the ones that I thought were good and 
get done with him in 20 minutes, 

Mr. Wetcu. But if you have a target and the Senators take big 
cracks at these witnesses, we would get almost no chance. 

Senator Munpt. We would have to divide up the time, I quite agree 
with you on that. It would not be fair to have a target and then 
limit you, say, to 30 minutes, 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Welch, as far as I am concerned, you are bound 
to have known for several days that I am through with Mr. Cohn. So 
1 will consume none of your time. You can eliminate me. Now it is 
a question of the Senators and you. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. St. Clair says to me it is fair enough to talk about 
a target and aim for it, and we will help aim for it, but we don’t 
think we ought to have a curtain fall when the clock reaches a certain 
time. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr, Chairman, just so my position is com- 
pletely clear in this: Mr. Jenkins is right when he says he talked to 
me the other day in regard to limiting the time of the witnesses. I 
gave that some thought later and called back and told Mr. Prewitt 
that I believed—I would not consent to limiting the witnesses unless 
there was a limitation on time. If there is a limitation on time then 
I would be frankly willing to not call some of the witnesses that I 
feel should be called. If there is to be no limitation on time, then I 
will want, for example, General Lawton, Clark Clifford. I will want 
Senator Symington. 

I felt all along motive was the all-important thing here. We find 
now that Mr. Symington—— 

Senater Symrnoton. Let us get off all that and get on the issue. 
You know that is just a lot of bunk. Why don’t you get on the issue 
and talk about the time element ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. We find out from the record that Stevens was, 
the day before the charges were made 

Senator Symineton. Why go into all of that? You said it all yes- 
terday. This is an executive hear ing and it is 10 o’clock. 

Senator McCartuy. Don’t interrupt me. 

Senator Syminoton. I stated my position. You can talk for an 
hour. 

Senator McCarruy. So the Chair can have my position. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have always felt that mofive was all-important. We now find 
that this thing has apparently been directed by the very competent 
political adviser of the opposite party, that Mr. Symington was trying 
to—he wanted to hold his coat while he had a fight with me. If there 
is a target date, if there is a definite cut-off date, so we can get back to 
the Communist issue, then I think I would consent to the type of 
limitation of the witnesses that Mr. Jenkins mentions. 

If there is no cut-off date so we can start planning our work, I would 
consent to no limitation of the witnesses. 

Mr. Wevcn. Mr. Chairman, could we approach it from another way, 
which would seem to me the same thing ? 

Senatcr Munpr. Mr. Welch? 
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Mr. Wevcu. That is that we guaranteed a certain number of 
passes—that we be guaranteed a certain number of passes at these 
witnesses and a certain amount of time. 

Senator Porrer. I think you should. 

Senator Munpr. I think that would be fair. I see your point. 

If you are working with long-winded Senators who are going to do 
some talking, I certainly see your point. 

May I have your attention, Stu, and Mac? The Chair would appre- 
ciate some kind of a routine, because I am up against this proposition: 
As you know, I told all sides all the way through that I would subpena 
anybody where there was a legitimate reason to subpena, providing the 
request was channeled through the counsel. I subpenaed a witness 
yesterday at the request of Mr. Welch. As Mr. Welch points out and 
Joe points out, I think, in new witnesses there have been an awfyl lot 
of them. 

Senator Symineron. Did you subpena the rest of them without tell- 
ing the rest of the committee about them ? 

Senator Munpr. I haven’t told the committee about them. We are 
going to make all of these hearings available so you can see everybody 
who has been subpenaed. I know you are going to agree that on most 
of them you do not want to sit around all summer and hear them. 

Senator Symineton. You have to discuss these charges and you 
don’t know anything about who has been seen or what has been said. 
It makes it difficult. 

Senator Munpr. You are going to get the hearings, and you can 
read them or have Mr. Kennedy read them. 

The point I am making is this: I am up against a deadline. Am I 
going to serve a subpena on Clifford or not? If we are going to dif- 
ferent issues, I have no basis for not doing it. I pe do it yester- 
day, I haven't done it yet. Iam hopeful that we can agree on a bunch 
of witnesses. I am hopeful that the one Joe gave me yesterday is 
not going to—I am hopeful that he is not going to insist on calling him 
up in publie. 

Senator Symineton. Who is the witness that you are not going to 
insist on calling up in public? We are not having secrets; are we? 

Mr. Wetcu. No. Are you talking about a witness we asked for 
yesterday ¢ 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Are you planning to call Schine? 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you planning to call Schine? 

Senator Jackson. Schine is not proposed to be called. There are 
just two more witnesses, as I understand the agreement. 

Senator Munpr. If you don’t give me some kind of dimensions, then 
I have to keep standing on subpenas. Are we going to have Schine 
as a witness or not? That involves more subpenas and more char- 
acters. Are we going to have General Lawton? If you do, you have 
to have his aide, Captain Corr. So where do we end? It is like you 

said yesterday, when you and Joe were having your altercation. [ 
tried to keep it in balance the best I could, but it is pretty hard to end 
the thing. 
Senator McCrettan. Mr. Chairman, first, all of this is new to me. 
I didn't know what had been planned. I am hearing it here for the 
first time. 

Senator Munpr. Nothing has been planned. 
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Senator McCrieiian. I am going to say to you now that I am not 
going to agree prematurely to any motion that would set a deadline 
di ite to terminate these hear ings. I am re “~audy to cooperate and move 
along here and call those th: at you know you want to call, get them in 
here. I will try to do as I think I have done in the past, help to 
expecite it. I haven’t too many questions to ask any of them. 

This thing about other witnesses, now, is next. We have an execu- 
tive session here and there has been a lot said in public about another 
witness or two. I suggest this is the time, if anybody wants them, to 
make the motion and let us vote on it right here in executive session 
as to whether they will be called or not. I am ready to vote on it, if 
the motion is made, but I am not going to vote here this morning for 
any deadline and to limit witnesses until you have gotten these prin- 
ciples through. 

I just don’t think we ean do that. 

So far as working toa deadline for next Friday or Tuesday, I W ill 
work with you every way in the world. But I am not going to tie 
my hi inds here this mor ning. 

Senator Munprt. Let me find out from you. then, are there some wit- 
nesses that you want to have called ? 

Senator McCietian. I have no other witnesses to call, Mr. Chair- 
man. I haven’t asked for a subpena for a witness since I have been 
in the matter. But I say if there is anybody that wants a witness 
called, this is the time and place to make the motion for a subpena, 
while we are all here. 

Senator Munptr. Are we talking about Cohn and McCarthy and 
Carr ? t 

Stu, are there any witnesses that you want to have called? 

Senator McCartrny. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. Just a minute. 

Stu, are there any other witnesses that you want to have called? 

Senator Syminoton. I don’t see why you ask me. People have 
asked about witnesses. Let’s get it on the table. 

[ want everybody called that can add any influence—or, rather, add 
any light to this controversy. 

Senator Munpr. Have you any in mind? 

Senator Syminoron. I will be glad to consider and make up a list 
of those witnesses that I think ought to be called. 

Senator Munor. Can’t you tell us now ? 

Senator Syminaton. I don’t think I know right now the details of 
the list. I would like to have my counsel look through the testimony 
and see what the record shows and put a list up based on the record. 

Senator Munpr. Scoop? 

Senator Jackson. No; I haven’t anyone that I personally want to 
call at this point. I just assumed that certain people would be called, 
and I am still assuming it. 

Senator Syminatron. Would you yield to me a second? I am sure 
of this: I want some more witnesses called, and I will give you a care- 
fully delineated list. But I would like to have Bob Kennedy look 
the testimony over. I am operating here too much on my own. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, requests have been made by other 
people to this controversy for witnesses, and I am ready right now 
to vote on those requests. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, may Is 
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Senator Munpr. I am coming down the line. Charlie, have you 
any witnesses that you want? 

Senator Porrer. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsnak. I think in view of the inability to agree on any 
procedural methods that we ought to recess until a few days after 
Congress adjourns, and then take it up. We can then stay here until 
Christmas. 

Senator Dirksen. Ray, how long would you take with Roy and 
Carr and Joe? 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator Dirksen, I am through with Roy. Mr. Welch 
and I discussed the length of time that we anticipated it might take 
with the Senator and with Mr. Carr. Necessarily their testimony 
will be shorter than that of Mr. Cohn. I would say that as far as I 
personally am concerned, I will get through with the Senator cer- 
tainly in a day’s time, less time, perhaps, no more than a day—if I 
took, say, a day with the Senator and Mr. Welch and the committee 
a day, Mr. Carr’s testimony is shorter, I think, than the Senator’s. 
Tf the hearings were concluded at the conclusion of the testimony of 
those respective witnesses, I would say that these hearings would be 
concluded by not later than Saturday of this week. If you had night 
sessions—no, that is out, Mr. Welch. I wouldn’t say any more about it. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Welch, how long will you take, first on Mr. 
Cohn? 

Mr. Wetcu. I was just putting down here my own estimate. It 
seems to me these are maxima. I would think that Mr. Cohn’s cross- 
examination would be bound to be finished in 2 days, and I think less. 
The Senator, direct and cross, in 2 days, and very ‘likely less, and Mr. 
Carr, I would like to say a day, but if you want to talk about maxima 
all along the line, you would have 6 days on these maxima, which 
would mean 4 days left this week and 2 next. 

Mr. Conn. You want me 2 days more? 

Mr. Wetcn. I don’t know. I don’t think so. 

Senator Munpr. How many days did you say as a maximum ? 

Mr. Wetcu. A maximum of 6 days. Mr. Cohn just asked me if I 
wanted him 2 days more. The answer would be if Mr. St. Clair and 
I had you without interruption, it would be a lot more like 1 day 
than2. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Are you through ? 

Senator Dirksen. Well, I was trying to get a pic ture here, insofar 
as the junior Senator from Illinois is concerned. There are no ques- 
tions that I want to ask of Roy or Frank. I might take 10 minutes to 
praise the Senator from Wisconsin, but that is about as far as I would 
go. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you very frankly that after 
Friday this committee is probably going to have to dispense with my 
services because we have some very important matters coming up in 
appropriations. Foreign-aid hearings are going to begin very soon. 
I have to start hearings on the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill early next week. I will be the only one there. I will have to run 
them and take all the testimony myself. That is my job, and I in- 
tend to do it. 

Senator Munpr. I have a very real problem coming up. I am the 
Chairman of the Legislative and Judicial Appropriations Subcom- 
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mittee. They have been deferring their hearings and deferring their 
hearings, and I have to run them. 

Senator Dirksen. There are going to be hundreds of bills, and 
whatever you do, I guess you are going to be without my services, be- 
cause these other things mus t be done at the same time. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Could we eliminate day sessions and run only 
evening sessions ? 

Senator Munpr. Joe—— 

Senator McCarrnuy. Mr. Chairman, I think unless the Democrats 
agree to a target date, I think it would be a mistake to have a 4 to 3 
vote, or anything like that, cutting off the hearings. I think if the 
Democrat side wants to continue these, I think frankly we have no 
choice to continue them, No. 1. No. 2, Mr. Welch made a statement 
that I want to comment on. He said Mr. Me( Carthy had a genius for 
creating confusion. I assume by that he means a genius for bringing 
out the facts which may disturb the people, for e xample, showing up 
that phony chart, showing up the change in date of the letter. I think 
that confuses people, showing up that Mr. Symington and Mr. Clif- 
ford were behind this. That may create confusion, but I have no 
choice but to bring out those facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that if we do not limit this as to witnesses, 
and I frankly hope that we don’t, although I will go along with what- 
ever the committee does, I think it is imperative that Senator Syming- 
ton take the stand. He has advised on the record the Republicans 
should do that. It now appears that he played a much bigger part 
than the Republicans did in this. I have gone over the parliamentary 
situation here, Mr. Chairman. I find that apparently this com- 
mittee has no way of forcing him to do it. The Constitution says 
that a Senator will be made to answer for his actions only on the 
floor of the Senate. That has been construed to mean that he cannot 
be subpenaed. 

I think, however, in view of the fact that Mr. Symington—I mean 
from all the mail I get, people are confused. They know that Stu— 
Mr. Symington, I mean, and Mr. Clifford, were engineering this deal 
which called off the hearings of the Communists. I am going to 
continue urging that he take the stand. I hope that fin: uly pub lic 
opinion, public pressure, makes him do what he so sanctimoniously 
told the Republicans they should do, namely, put all the facts on the 
table. 

So I may say, I will go along with whatever the committee does, 

if they call a target date, so we can get back to our work. Otherwise, 
I would not go along with any limitation of witnesses, No. 1. No. 2, 
Friday of this week Mr. Cohn is being called into service. He is 
going to be called to 2 weeks duty down, incidentally, under General 
Zwicker. He is one of the very important principals in this case. 

Senator Dworsnak. Going when? 

Senator McCarrny. Friday of this week. 

Mr. Conn. Saturday. 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t know how the committee can con- 
tinue while one of the principals is away. Whether you will take 
a recess or what you will do, I am just giving you that fact now, so 
you will know. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you finished ? 
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Senator McCarruy. Obviously, we cannot ask for any deferment, 
because that would be asking for special favors, and we do not want 
any investigation of this committee for granting special favors for 
Mr. Cohn. 

Senator McCretian. There would not be any harm in doing that, 
would there? Nota bit. 

Senator Symineron. Have you finished? 

Senator McCarruy. For the time being, yes. 

Senator Symineron. I will make a deal with you. I will go on 
the floor of the Senate and make a speech, and then I will take the 
stand, see, and I will go under oath and let this committee examine 
me, if you will make a speech and if you will go on the stand on the 
charges you never answered in 1952. There is your deal, and I will 
make it with you right now. 

Senator McCarruy. Let us first get the record straight. The 
Senator made a misstatement yesterday when he said I was asked to 
go on the stand in 1952. That is incorrect. 

Senator Symineron. You were invited to answer the charges. 

Senator McCarrny. I was told that I could go on the stand. 

Senator Syminoton. You were invited to answer the charges. 

Senator McCarruy. Let us not have any of this phony stuff. 

Senator Symineton. Any time you want to pull me, going on the 
stand—I will make a deal with you right now. I will get on the 
floor of the Senate and I will give my position in this matter, and 
I will go under cross-examination by this committee, which would 
be a very unusual thing for a Senator to do, if you will go under cross- 
examination with respect to the charges that were made against you 
by a committee which was unanimously signed by Democrats and 
Republicans in 1952. 

There is your deal. I will make it here, and if you want to, I will 
make it on television, whichever way you want to do it, or both. 

Senator McCarrny. Your deal is to retry the 1952 case. 

Senator Syminetron. There was no retrial, because he never ap- 
peared. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symrneton. I am going to answer you just that way, so 
long as you feel he understands. 

I make a motion that these minutes be published today, that they 
be written up and published today, so everybody will know what we 
are talking about. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully suggest there is a 
motion to adjourn, which is not debatable. 

Senator Symrneton. Just a minute. 

Senator McCieLtan. We have a request before the chairman to 
calla witness. Are we going todoit? Itis madein public. Do you 
want a motion ? 

Senator Munpr. I don’t want a motion on that. 

Senator McCiexxan. Let us settle it. He was injected in here yes- 
terday. Let us settle it. Are we going to call that witness or not? 

Senator Munpr. Which one are you talking about ? 

Senator McCuietian. I am talking about Mr. Clifford. Do you 
want him? The motion was made, the request was made in public. 
Let us settle it here this morning. Does anybody want to make a 
motion to call him? 
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Senator Symineton. Don’t you want to make a motion to call 
him? That is what you told the Chair yesterday. 

Senator McCarruy. I am not making a motion. The Chair has 
the request. 

Senator Symineron. Let us put it to a vote now. 

Senator Munpr. It will be the first time you subpenaed anybody by 
a vote. You can if you want to. 

Senator McCieiian. It was played up before the public. Let 
the committee vote on it. 

Senator Porrrr. Is there a motion before the Chair on subpenaing 
Clifford ? 

Senator Munpr. Not that I know of. 

Senator Jackson. I move that we call Mr. Clifford. 

Senator Munopr. Is there a second ? 

Senator Porrer. I move it be placed on the table. 

Senator McCretxan. I will second the motion. 

Senator Munpr. The move has been seconded that we call Mr. 
Clifford. 

You have a motion to place it on the table. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Mr. Chairman, I think this is out of order. I 
think Everett Dirksen made a motion to adjourn. 

Senator Jackson. There was no second to that motion. 

Senator Symineron. Wait a minute. Here is a motion that has 
been made, moved and seconded, to call Mr. Clifford. How are we 
coing to vote? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, may I say that up until now 
the Chair has called all witnesses requested by Mr. Welch. I assume 
the Chair will follow the same procedure insofar as witnesses re- 
quested by me are concerned ? 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has already announced that if we are 
going to run this hearing on interminably—— 

Senator Dworsnak. I will second the motion to lay on the table. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. I think the appropriate thing to do 
is to lay it on the table. 

Senator Symrneron. It is not to lay it on the table, and you know 
it, because everybody in the American public thinks that Senator 
McCarthy has asked Mr. Clifford to come before this committee and 
testify now due to a lot of this, that, and the other, and we are running 
out on the fact of whether we even take a vote on it. That is a fine 
way to run a committee. 

Senator Munpr. Stu, at least you should control yourself, no matter 
how angry you feel about it—— 

Senator Syminoeron. I am not angry at all. 

Senator Munpr. Then let us act like Senators. You cannot be pop- 
ping off all the time. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Munpr. You don’t have to beg my pardon. 

Senator Syminoron. I will apologize for that. 

Senator Munpr. You don’t have to apologize. I was going to say 
I think it is appropriate to lay this on the table until we can have 
a meeting to determine how many witnesses you want > have. You 
have the promise of the Chair if these hearings continue, /he is cer- 
tainly going to subpena Mr. Clark Clifford in conformity with the 
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regular practice. But you have the Lawton thing and the same situa- 
tion. You have a lot of other witnesses. 

I think you have a good point. You have a right to read these hear- 
ings and see how many you want to call in public. 

Senator McCietian. Yesterday you had a big play about Clifford. 
You have had it before millions of people. Do you want to take the 

responsibility of doing nothing about it? The motion is made here 
to try to take it off of you, and let the committee decide. I am ready 
to vote on it. Let us settle it. 

Senator JAcKson. And two Democrats have made the motion to 
call him. 

Senator DworsHak. Will you yield? 

This is my approach. I can see no consistency in deciding whether 
we call one witness. I think we have tried unsuccessfully to outline 
a plan for a target date, and call all witnesses or no more witnesses 
than the principals who have been in the picture heretofore. I think 
w ought not to approach this in a piecemeal manner, but determine 
how far we want to go or how far we want to restrict the hearings 
in the future. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. I think we all recognize that parlia- 
mentarians are debating a motion which should not be debatable, a 
motion to lay on the table. 

Senator McCietian. All right, if the Chair wants to rule it out. 

Senator Munpr. I am not ruling it out. Iam pointing out that it 
is 10: 20. 

Senator Symineron. Charlie, do you want to be in a position where 
you are blocking this vote? 

Senator Porrer. Let me say this. If you are going to call Clifford, 
then you are going to call 15 other people. 

Senator Symrneron. But the big play was made yesterday that 
Clifford and Symington were the ones which had done this, which is 
totally and completely false. 

Senator Porrer. I will be frank with you. I would like to see what 
Clifford has to say. 

Senator Symrneton. Then why do you throw the block at it? 
What are you afraid of? 

Senator Porrer. I am not afraid of anything. 

Senator Symineton. Let us vote, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Porrer. I will withdraw my motion. 

Senator DworsHak. I will withdraw my second. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, it is completely unfair to the 
Cohn-Carr-McCarthy side of this if you call all witnesses requested 
by Mr. Welch, and then whenever I ask for a witness, the Democrats 
try to vote it down. The Chair has a power to subpena. That is the 
committee rule. Unless you change the rules during the middle of this 
proceeding, which I was promised you would not do, I was promised 
at the time I got off this committee that the rules would remain the 
same all during the hearing. Now, for some reason or other there 
seems to be some deathly fear on the part of Mr. Symington that Mr. 
Clifford may be here under oath. He knows that he can’t invoke the 
type of senatorial immunity that Mr. Symington has. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair not to entertain that motion because 
it would be changing the rules, it would be a violation, a complete 
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violation of the agreement made with me at the time I stepped off 
the committee. 

This one final word, Mr. Chairman. The Chair will remember, 
both over the phone from Arizona, and before the committee, I said 
I will step off with the understanding I shall depend on the honor of 
the Senators that they not change the ground rules after I am off the 
committee. And that would be changing the ground rules, if you 
could block the witnesses that I want called. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Do you want to call Mr. Clifford ? 

Senator McCarruy. Of course I do. 

Senator Symineton. We have a motion here to call him. 

Senator McCietitan. The Democrats are trying to help you. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair make this suggestion? The Chair 
will give you his word, if you will withdraw your motion, that he will 
call Mr. Clifford. It is very unusual that you have a motion for one 
particular witness. 

Senator McCrieiian. Since when cannot a committee move to call 
a witness ? 

Senator Munpr. Certainly you can. 

Senator McCietxian. That is not violating any rule. That is just 
voting on it. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, if you do that, then whenever 
I request to have Lawton called or anybody, it means—well, so far, 
and Mr. Welch, I think, will confirm the fact, whenever he wanted a 
witness called, that witness was called, and if after he was called Mr. 
Welch found that his testimony was of no value, he did not ask to have 
him called in public. That has been the procedure. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is grossly unfair to put me in a position 
where each time I want a witness the Democrat members, and Mr. 
Symington voted—Mr. Symington, you cannot get away from the 
fact 

Senator Symrneron. Let’s not make speeches here. You are not 
on television. Stick to the facts. Don’t get all excited. You are not 
on television. We are in executive hearings. 

Senator McCartnuy. Now you are trying to block my calling wit- 
nesses. It is the most crossly dishonest thing I have seen in ages. 

Senator Symrneton. The worst you have ever seen. Everybody i is 
upset. Everybody is upset. Let us vote. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, I ask the chairman not to enter- 
tain that. That is changing the rules. 

Senator Symrneton. It is the same result, anyway. 

Senator McCartruy. The Chair has an absolute duty to call the 
witnesses we request. 

Senator Munpt. Has anybody a copy of the ground rules? 

Senator Symineton. Do you want to vote or not on calling Mr. 
Clifford? 

Senator Munpr. I want to find the rules. 

Senator McCrietitan. Do you mean we have a rule that the com- 
mittee cannot call a witness ? 

Senator Jackson. We are trying to comply with his request. 

Senator Symmnoton. You have said a lot of things to me, and I 
don’t like them. Don’t bluff; say them. 
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Senator McCarrny. I am going to say over and over, Mr. Senator, 
if you have any honesty, you will appear on the witness st: cu under 
oath. 

Senator Syminoton. You better be worried about what I am going 
to say. 

Senator McCarruy. I am not worried about what you are going to 
say. 

Senator Symrneron. You will not intimidate me about anything. 

Senator McCarruy. I just want you to give the facts, Mr. 
Symington. 

Senator SyMincToN. I have never lied yet. I will give them. 

Senator McCretitan. Do you rule us out of order, that we can’t 
make a motion ? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I make a motion that that last 
altercation be stricken from the record by Mr. McCarthy and me. 

Senator McCarruy. It should be left in. 

Senator Symrineron. All right; leave it in. You said there was a 
lot more than you had to say about it, and so on. If you want to 
leave it in, leave it in. 

Senator McCarruy. I am going to question you in detail, Stu, as 
to what part you took in playing in calling this on. 

Senator Munpr. I don’t find it in here either way. Do you want to 
vote ¢ 

Senator Jackson. Let us vote and have it in. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

Senator Symtneton. Let us vote, Ev. It is half past 10. 

Senator Dirksen. I offer as a substitute motion, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Chair, after consultation with counsel, shall call and subpena 
any witness requested by the principals to these proceedings, if such 
witness is deemed to be material to a resolution of the issues. 

Senator McCiettan. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
is not a proper substitute. It isn’t relevant to this. That motion 
could prevail without defeating the other. 

Senator Munpr. I believe it is a proper substitute. 

Senator McCretxan. It is n't a proper substitute. It isn’t in lieu 
of it. 

Senator Dirksen. It is a proper substitute, Mr. Chairman, because 
it goes to the basis of the substance of the earlier motion. 

Senator Jackson. It doesn’t give the members of the committee a 

right to call witnesses. 

‘Senator Munor. Is there a second to that motion? 

Senator McCie.ian. All right, vote on the substitute. You have 
overruled the point of order. 

Senator Munpt. Is there a second? 

Senator Porrer. Would you include members of the committee ? 

Senator Dirksen. No. I included only the principals to the pro- 
ceeding. 

Senator McCietian. That denies to the committee the right. If 
that is the way you want to have it 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will declare the motion lost for want 
of a second. 

Senator Porrer. If you include the members of the committee, or 
a member of the majority committee, I will second it. 
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Senator Dirksen. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will be willing to 
include not only those who m: Ly be requested by the prince ipals 

Senator Munpt. Restate the motion so we know what we are ti alking 
about. 

Senator Dirksen. I move that the Chair, after consultation with 
counsel, call and subpena any witness who may be requested by the 
parties in interest, and the principals in interest, and the members of 
the subcommittee, if such witnesses are deemed to be material to a 
resolution of the issue. 

Senator Porrrer. I second it. 

Senator Munpr. You have heard the motion made and seconded, 
in the nature of a substitute. Is there any discussion ? 

Senator Dworsuak. What is that? 

Senator Munprt. Read it, Mr. Reporter. 

(Portion of the record read by the reporter. ) 

Senator Munpr. It is moved by Senator Dirksen and seconded by 
Senator Potter ; , 

Senator DworsnaKk. Commenting on that, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me we are opening the door wide with absolutely no possibility of 
ending the hearings under another month or more. 

Senator Munpr. This keeps it in control— 

Senator Porrer. Actually, this is what it is now. It is the very 
same thing we have been operating under. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has said over and over again, public ly 
and privately, that he believes Clifford should be called and a lot of 
othe I's should be ¢: alled, if we are going 2” to protré act the he: arings. If 
we can agree among ourselves on limiting the number of witnesses, 
very good, I can assure you, with or w ithout this motion, I will follow 
the practice I have followed all the way through, of calling the wit- 
hesses requested. 

Senator DworsHak. Does that means no end in sight ? 

Senator Munpr. I don’t know. As I understood Senator McClel- 
lan’s position, and Senators Jackson and Symington, if I understand 
their position, they do not want to vote now to stop the hearings of 
Cohn, McCarthy, and Carr, until they have read the witnesses of the 
executive session. 

Senator DworsHak. I think we should have a target date. 

Senator Munpr. I think it isa reasonable point. I think they want 
to see any testimony taken in executive session, to see if there is some- 
thing they would like to see spread on the public record. I think that 
is a reasonable request. I don’t think we should change the rules at 
this late stage of the game, because I don’t think there is any justifica- 
tion in our not calling witnesses. We have called everybody they 
wanted. Any further discussion ? 

Senator McCietian. Call the roll, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpt. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Aye. 

Senator Munpt. Senator McClellan ? 

Senator McCLe.tian. No. 

Senator Munpt. Senator Potter, 

Senator Potrrer. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. No. 
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Senator Munpt. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. No. — 

Senator Munpt. The Chair votes aye. The motion prevails. 
We better reassemble upstairs now. It is 10:30 and a little late. 
(Thereupon at 10:30 a. m., the executive session was concluded.) 
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